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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


HE Government took a wise, a courageous, and a straight- 
forward course on ‘Thursday afternoon when the 
question of the King’s visit to Russia was raised in the 
Commons by the Labour Party. The truth is that those 
who opposed the visit in the alleged interests of Liberal 
principles and Liberal institutions had no case whatever. For 
ourselves, we may say that we yield to none in our desire 
that Russia shall be endowed with a free Constitution, and 
her people fully emancipated from the tyranny which the 
bureaucracy exercises over them in the Czar’s name; and 
if we thought that stopping the visit of the King would free 
the Russian people, we should, as friends of Russia, do all in 
our power to oppose that visit. It is, however, patent to any 
one whose senses are not clouded by the claptrap and 
rhetorical fantasies with which the Socialists, the Labour 
Party, and the extreme Radicals are wont to bemuse their 
minds in matters of foreign affairs, that the meeting at Reval 
must help, not injure, the cause of liberty in Russia. Those 
Russians who sincerely oppose reform because they think 
that it will mean the destruction of the Monarchy and 
religion and the overthrow of all the national institutions 
area powerful and numerous body. But such men cannot 
but be reassured at the sight of our King, who is a standing 
proof to the world that the utmost democratic freedom may 
be secured without the abolition of the kingship or the ruin 
of time-honoured institutions. A practical political reformer 
in Russia, if he were wise, would like to exhibit the British 
King in every province in the Empire in order to convert the 
Conservatives to his views. That this is the opinion of the 
wiser minds amongst the Russian Liberals is shown by the 
comments of the Russian Press, and by the remarks which 
Mr. Bernard Pares makes in a striking and important letter 
which we publish in another column. Mr. Pares, as we note 
there, is thoroughly well informed on the matters of which he 
writes, and is in close touch with the leaders of Liberal 
opinion in Russia. 














We do not desire to give much prominence to the wild talk 
of the extremists in the debate in the Commons on Thursday, 
for to do so might tend to provide people abroad with arguments 
against the soundness and utility of representative institutions. 
We will only say that Mr. O'Grady, who moved the Motion, 
and his friends seem to be quite unaware that the teachings 
of history show that when one nation attempts to interfere in 
the internal affairs of another nation, the results are always 
disastrous. ‘The precedent of our sympathy with the Italians 
in their struggle to escape from the yoke of Austria and of 
the Bourbons is not in truth a precedent, for in that case we 
were sympathising with the whole people in getting rid of 
foreign oppressors, and not merely with one section of the 








population engaged in a Constitutional and political dispute 
with another section. Sir Edward Grey's contribution to the 
debate was most impressive, both on the Constitutional point 
raised as to the King being unaccompanied by any responsible 
Minister, and also on the general question. Here he declared 
that if the House rejected the policy of the Government, or 
made it impossible, “‘ he would fall with it.” “I repeat that of 
these two policies, one is a peace policy, and the other isa 
policy which sooner or later would be bound to lead to war.” 


Mr. Balfour warmly supported the Government policy. 
During the course of Mr. Keir Hardie’s speech a stormy 
incident arose, the Chairman, Mr. Emmott, insisting that he 
should withdraw the word “ atrocities.” After a long wrangle 
Mr. Keir Hardie withdrew. On the division being taken, not 
sixty Members could be found to vote against the King’s visit, 
and the Motion was rejected by a majority of 166 (225—59). 
The result is most satisfactory, for it has been shown to the 
whole world that only fifty-nine Members of the House of 
Commons, or less than one in ten, are against the visit of the 
King, and that of these none are of any great weight or 
distinction. For ourselves, though we do not wish to be too 
optimistic about Russia, we sincerely hope that the visit will 
not only have good results as regards the peace of Europe, 
but will also indirectly lead to the internal tranquillity of 
Russia. Conservative Russians will feel that there is not the 
slightest desire here to meddle with their internal affairs, and, 
on the other hand, Liberal Russians will be relieved from any 
dread that their cause may be embarrassed by the blundering 
though well-meant patronag re of Britain. 


We regret to record a dastardly outrage upon Major 
Dreyfus, which took place in Paris on Thursday at the 
ceremony of the translation of the remains of Zola to the 
Panthéon in the presence of the President of the Republic 
and a gathering of many of the most distinguished persons 
in France. At the close of the ceremony, but before the 
assemblage had dispersed, a man named Gregory, a 
journalist accustomed to write in reactionary military 
papers, fired « revolver at Major Dreyfus, wounding 
him in the wrist. Major Dreyfus will have the sympathy 
of all that is best in the civilised world. A _ sense 
indeed, of burning indignation rises at the thought of his, 
long-drawn martyrdom. To an English journalist there 
is something especially astonishing in the thought that the 
crime should have been committed by a journalist. We do 
not in the least desire to speak as if writers on public events 
here were cynical or indifferent to the causes they espouse, 
but the notion of a British journalist acting as Gregory acted 
—if he were not actually mad—is quite inconceivable. He 
would most emphatically have refused to consider it part of 
his business to attack a maa with a revolver because he was 
accustomed to attack him with his pen. 


Serious disturbances have occurred in Samos, though the 
latest reports indicate that order will be restored. The island, 
which is rich, prosperous, and inhabited almost entirely by 
Christians, has for the last seventy years enjoyed substantial 
autonomy under a succession of Greek Phanariote Princes 
appointed by the Sultan. The new Prince, who was appointed 
last autumn, fell out with M. Sophoulis, Prime Minister and the 
leader of the majority in the Chamber, matters were compli- 
cated by a dispute in the cigarette industry, and in the riots 
which ensued the Prince was assaulted by the mob. He 
telegraphed for troops from Smyrna, who encountered and 
dislodged the insurgents, and M. Sophoulis escaped by sea 
on Friday week. Meantime the Sultan hus despatched the 
Vali of Salonica as Imperial Commissioner, and the Prince 
has issued a proclamation inviting the Samians to resume 
their ordinary occupations, and prumising that, while the 
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ringleaders will be punished, the autonomy of Samos will be 
respected. The proclamation appears to have been well 
received by the mass of the population, whose experiences in 


the past, coupled with what they have learnt from the recent 


history of Crete, are not likely to induce them to play into the 
hands of Pan-Hellenic propagandists. 


Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, the well-known Member | 


of the French Senate, has addressed a vigorous letter to 
M. Thomson, the French Minister of Marine. He protests 
against the campaign of extravagant expenditure on battle- 
ships conducted by the Department as calculated to weaken 
and dissipate the system of French national defence, the 
strength of which should be on land. “It is to the interest 
of France, while her coasts are defended by a fleet of rational 
size, to have an army ready to repulse an invasion on the 
Eastern frontier; while Russia ought to have a good army 
ready to repulse aggression on her Western frontier, 
England concentrating her energies chiefly on her Fleet. 
This natural conception is unfortunately not to the taste 
of the Jingoes. The splendid and peaceable demonstrations 
in London have been followed by a bold Press campaign, and 
it now seems established that, contrary to common-sense, 
France must neglect her Army to build fleets, England must 
neglect her Fleet to raise armies, while Russia sacrifices 
everything to orders for ironclads.” We cannot help thinking 


that Baron D’Estournelles de Constant takes an exaggerated | 


view of the situation, but his warning is none the less valuable 
for its insistence on the true perspective in which the three 
countries ought to regard the question of national defence. 

The German Shipbuilding Exhibition, owes its 
existence to a suggestion of the Emperor, was opened by him 
in Berlin on Tuesday. German shipbuilders having from 
time to time contributed to various International Exhibitions, 
it occurred to the Emperor that these exhibits might profitably 
be collected at an independent Exhibition in Germany in order 
that his people might realise the growth of an industry in 
which he has always been keenly interested. The Exhibition is 
evidently of great interest and value, being not only rich in 
models illustrating the progress of naval construction, but in 
the latest developments of marine equipment, the Times 
correspondent observing that every exhibit is strictly pertinent 
to the end in view. The acting president of the German 
Navy League, Professor Busley, in welcoming the Emperor, 
described him as the patron of German shipping, the pro- 
motor of German shipbuilding, and the creator of the German 
Navy; and the substantial accuracy of this description is not 
to be gainsaid. 





which 


We are glad to learn that M. Fallitres bas been deeply 
gratified by the spontaneity and sincerity of his welcome in 
England. He is further credited with the conviction that his 
visit has sensibly promoted the consolidation of the Entente, 
and fortified the prospect of a prolonged period of peace. It is 
now officially announced that the President will undertake a 
second journey in a couple of months to visit the Sovereigns 
of the Scandinavian States and the Emperor of Russia. 
M. Fualliéres’s visit to England, it may be added, seems to 
have converted M. Hanotaux to the unhesitating support of 
the Anglo-French Agreement, from which at the outset he 
was inclined to withhold his approval. He now writes that 
“under whatever name the rapprochement between the two 
countries may be known—whether Entente Cordiale or 
Entente Permanente—it has become the desire of the two 
peoples, as it has become part of the nature of things. Every- 
body inclines towards it, desires it, and rejoices at it.” 


We regret that the demands on our space have prevented 
us from dealing fully with the visit of the German pastors to 
this country, and must be content with expressing the hope 
that the cordial welcome they have received from the 
representatives of the various Churches, both in London and 


the provinces, may tend to strengthen the bonds of amity | 


between the two nations. The meeting at the Albert Hall 
on Monday night was largely attended, and a message 
from the Prime Minister was read in which, on behalf 
of the Government and in the name of the British 


people, he bade the visitors a hearty welcome, and assured | 


them of “our sincere desire to co-operate with you in the 
promotion of peace and goodwill among nations, the cause 








which has been specially committed to the care of the repre. 
| sentatives of the Churches of all countries and creeds.” 





In the Commons on Monday, on the Motion for the second 


reading of the Finance Bill, Mr. Laurence Hardy moved an 


| amendment to the effect— 





“ That, in view of the growing liabilities of the nation for naval 
and military defence, old-age pensions, and education, and of the 
necessity for giving additional relief to ratepayers from tho 
increasing charge for national services now thrown upon the rates 
this House regrets that no attempt is made to increase tho 
| resources of the Exchequer by broadening the basis of taxation,” 
| Though the Motion was in the abstract harmless enough, the 

final phrase, “ broadening the basis of taxation,” was generally 
| taken to mean Tariff Reform, and the debate practically 
turned into a discussion on Protection. Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
speaking for the Government, declared that the old-age 
pensions scheme would be to a certain extent a relief of tlie 
burden of the Poor Law; and as regarded education, if the 
present Bill were ailowed to go through, that would be a very 
substantial contribution from the national Exchequer to the 
relief of the local rates. Surely that is a very dangerous 
argument. If the rates are going to be relieved by old-age 
pensions, a great deal more than seven millions a year will be 
required; and again, if the local rates are to be helped by the 
Education Bill, we shall have to increase still further the 
tremendous load which the Government are heaping up on the 
Imperial taxpayer. When you have to raise vast sums of 
money it does not much matter whether you call it broadening 
the basis, or broadening the burden, of taxation. 


by Tariff Reform the nation would secure increased em- 
ployment. He did not believe that the old-age pensions 
scheme would result in any reduction of local taxation. Mr, 
Lloyd George's contribution to the debate was strongly Free. 
| trade as far as the words went, but we confess that a verbal 
defence of Free-trade by those who are in practice undermining 
Free-trade by vast expenditure leaves us somewhat cold. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ended by asking for a few more 
particulars from the Opposition. If they wanted to raise 
revenue by the means suggested by the Tariff Reformers, 
they must tax commodities which the people consume. 
If they were going to broaden the basis of taxation, there 
were only one or two things left to tax,—notably wheat 
and meat. Was that what it was proposed to do in order to 
broaden the basis of taxation >—a question lamely met by Mr. 
Balfour with the remark that it was irrelevant. At any rate, 
if the people's meat and bread and dairy produce were to be 
taxed, he thought they ought to be told of it. Here we find 
ourselves in complete agreement with Mr. Lloyd George. 


| 
| Mr. Austen Chamberlain advanced the old fallacy that 
| 


The Fiscal debate was continued on Tuesday by Mr. Bonar 
Law. His criticism of the profligate finance of the Govern- 
ment was sound and reasonable, but also, we may add, 
exceedingly eusy. He met the description that had been 
given of him as a thoroughgoing Protectionist by declaring 
that he did not take exception to the word “ Protectionist ” if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer understood what it meant. 
| He had no desire to make any change in our fiscal system 

which would have the effect of causing everything to be 

made in this country whether this country was suited to 

its manufacture or not. Upon which we may remark that 

if this country is really suited to the manufacture of an 
article, that article is certain to be manufactured here 
| without any help from Mr. Bonar Law or any other 
Protectionist. If it is not suitable, we had better not try, 
as Mr. Bonar Law himself admits, to establish its manu- 
facture here. Mr. Bonar Law went on to point out that he was 
not a Protectionist in the crude sense of the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer’s own Patents Act. Under that Act, for the sake of 
getting additional employment in this country, the right hon. 
gentleman was going to compel all the articles protected by it 
| to be made in this country, whether this country was suitable 
or not. 


Mr. Bonar Law made a decided hit, though he probably did 
not realise what a sense of shame it must have caused to those 
Liberals who are also genuine Free-traders, when he declared 
that the real point of the amendment was its financial side. 
avery country had found it—z.c., a tariff—a means of raising 
revenue even before they used it for protection. That is 
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exactly the Spectator’s point. Tariffs are begun in order to find 
the money for profligate expenditure, such as old-age pensions, 
andare then riveted on the backs of the unfortunate tax- 
payer in the name of Protection. 





Mr. Balfour’s contribution to the debate was a declara- 
tion which in the case of any other speaker would have to be 
regarded as most important. “I have over and over again 
stated that whatever be the financial needs of the country 
which we see in front of us, at all events I shall not be a | 
party, if I have anything to do with providing new resources, 
to increasing the burden upon the working classes of this | 
country.” If we could rely upon some independent judge to 
enforce a strict interpretation of this pledge, we should have 
little more to fear from Tariff Reform, or, at any rate, little 
fear of Mr. Balfour acting with the Tariff Reformers. Unfor- 
tanately, however, Mr. Balfour will interpret his own speeches, 
and we do not doubt his power, in spite of all the facts, to 
show if necessary that taxes upon corn, meat, and dairy | 
produce will not increase the burden on the working 
classes provided something is taken off their tobacco and 


their tea. 





| 


The debate was ended by a speech from the Prime Minister, 
in which he tried to make bis declaration that the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer ought to budget, not for one year, but | 
for several years in advance, fit with the fact that he had | 
committed his country to vast obligations by the Pensions | 
Bill and by deferring naval expenditure to next year, and yet 
had only made provision for meeting the tiny portion of the | 
new expenditure which will fall within the last quarter of | 
the current financial year. Mr. Asquith, like another General | 
Trochu, darkly hinted that he had a plan for meeting his liabili- 
ties, but that it would never do to disclose it prematurely. | 
No doubt there are plenty of plans pigeonholed at the Treasury 
for raising more money, but we venture to say that the vast | 
majority of them are quite impracticable. In reality Mr. | 
Asquith has no plan except to pay off less Debt than before, 
and, if absolutely necessary, to increase the Income-tax and | 
the Death-duties. Thespeech was full of able debating points, 
like all Mr. Asquith’s speeches, but it was one which no 
sincere friend of the Prime Minister's could read without 
regret. On a division being taken, the amendment was nega- 
tived by a majority of 243 (367—124). Several Unionist 
Free-traders, including Lord Robert Cecil, voted for the 
amendment, feeling, we suppose, that they might place what 
meaning they liked upon the phrase “ broadening the basis of 
taxation.” We believe the bolder course would have been 
better; but at the same time, and considering the action of 
the Government, we are not inclined to condemn them. 





At the annual meeting of the Unionist Free-Trade Club on 
Tuesday Lord Cromer was elected to succeed the Duke of 
Devonshire as president. The fact that statesmen so eminent 
as Lord James of Hereford, Lord George Hamilton, and Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh should have combined to press upon Lord 
Cromer the duty of succeeding the Duke of Devonshire is proof 
of the place which Lord Cromer has won in our political system 
since his return from Egypt. In his speech Lord Cromer 


dealt incidentally with the Budget. No doubt it was a Free- | 


trade triumph in the sense that under a Free-trade system 
there had been a large reduction of Debt and the Sugar-duties 
had been partly repealed. “ Whether it will be possible to claim 
that triumph when, in addition to the naval expenditure which 
will certainly be required, it becomes necessary to provide the 
money for the execution of the old-age pensions scheme to 
which the country has been committed, remains to be seen.” 
Lord Cromer at the end of his speech boldly faced the 


difficulties before Unionist Free-traders. There was no cause 
for despair, but they had to remember that for the future | 


they must fight under greater difficulties than before. “ We 
have to do our utmost to save Free trade, in spite of the 
policy—the unwise policy, as I think it—to which the country 
has been rashly committed of granting old-age pensions on a 
non-contributory basis.” We have dealt elsewhere with the 
rest of the advice tendered by Lord Cromer to the party of 
which he is now the acknowledged leader. 


The National Women’s Anti-Suffrage Association has 
issued a very striking circular setting forth the reasons 
which have prompted the signatories to organise a counter 
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campaign against the “Votes for Women” movement, 
They hold it to be of fundamental importance that the 
spirit of sex antagonism aroused by the women’s suffrage 
propaganda should be combated by “recognition of the 
fact that the respective spheres of men and women are 
neither antagonistic nor identical, but complementary.” 


| While supporting the concession of the municipal vote, they 


hold that to confer the Parliamentary franchise on women of 
property would inspire such discontent in the unenfranchised 
women that a wholesale enfranchisement of women would 
inevitably follow, “ with the result that (under adult suffrage) 
the voting women would outnumber the voting men by a 
majority greater than often decides the relative position of 
parties after a General Election.” They further point out that 
political equalisation of the sexes would involve the qualifica- 
tion of women for Parliament and various offices under the 
Crown,—a result inconsistent with the physical conditions of 
female life, and calculated to impair woman’s influence in the 
home sphere. Furthermore, they contend that women could 
not undertake the physical responsibilities of enforcing any 
law which they might cause to be enacted by their votes. 
This admirably reasoned document is signed by, amongst 
others, Lady Jersey, Lady Dorothy Nevill, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and Mrs. Max Miller. Any communications should 
be addressed to the acting secretary, Hon. Ivor Guest, at 
22 Arlington Street, S.W. 


We much regret to record the death of Sir Redvers Buller, 
which took place early on Tuesday morning. He had been 
seriously ill since March, but recently rallied slightly. On 
Wednesday week he appears to have contracted a chill, and on 
Saturday grew worse. As one of Sir Redvers Buller’s severest 


| critics during the war, it would be unbecoming for us to pretend 


that he was a great general. But though we cannot allow 
him the praise due either to the strategist or the tactician, 
we may heartily accord him the title of a brave soldier. 
Whether his original reputation was founded on a mis- 
understanding, and was due solely to his dash and courage, or 
whether in early life he possessed qualities which were after- 
wards obscured, it is very difficult to say. We are inclined to 
think, however, that, as often happens to men of a certain 
physical temperament, he Jost in middle life that gift of 
rapid decision and driving power which are essential to 
the successful commander. Though we still hold that Sir 
Redvers Buller’s conduct of affairs before Colenso was a great 
national misfortune, it is impossible not to feel proud of the 
way in which, in spite of his failures, he was regarded both by 
his army and by the British public. The soldiers never 
faltered in their admiration of Sir Redvers, and the country, 
with what was after all a right instinct, refused to be hard 
| upon him—because he had failed. 


On Wednesday Mr. Sydney Buxton made the important 
| and gratifying announcement that, on and after October Ist 
next, a penny post would be established between Great Britain 
| and the United States. Negotiations have been going on with 
the United States Postmaster-General, Mr. Meyer, for the 
past twelvemonth, and he had now received a telegram 
accepting the terms offered,—viz., that the rate of letter 
postage to the United States should be the same as that to 
the Colonies, or a penny per ounce throughout the scale, instead 
| of twopence-halfpenny as at present. The loss entailed on the 
| British Exchequer by the change is estimated at £130,000 
a year, but in view of the immense increase in the numbers 
|of letters sent from this country to the United States 
| during the last ten years—eighty-two per cent.—he hoped 
| that part at least of this loss might be recouped by the still 
further increase likely to be caused by the reduced rate. ‘Tlie 
statement was very favourably received in the House, and we 
are glad to note that the simultaneous announcement made 
at Washington has been greeted with the utmost satisfaction. 
Mr. Buxton is cordially to be congratulated on crowning his 
previous reforms by an innovation which, while furthering the 
common interests of the two great branches of the Englisli- 
speaking race, cannot fail to strengthen the bonds of goodwill 
which already unite them. 








Bank Rate, 24 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 88—on Friday week 87;. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OLD-AGE PENSIONS BILL. 


HE text of the Old-Age Pensions Bill, which was 
published on Tuesday, amply justifies the criticisms 
passed in these columns and elsewhere on the dangers 
and follies of the proposal. ‘The Government were 
faced with this dilemma. If it was by means of a 
clear, just, adequate, and comprehensive scheme that 
they carried out their principle—namely, that it is the 
duty of the State to make some other provision than that 
of the Poor Law for the old age of the “veterans of 
industry,” male and female—the burden on the taxpayer 
would be so colossal that it would at once become obvious 
to the nation that the State could not be—to use the words 
of one of the late Roman Emperors—“ a universal Pro- 
vidence.” The scheme must have collapsed from its own 
weight. The other alternative was to admit the principle, 
but to limit it by so many devices for reducing the number 
of pensioners that the financial burden, at any rate to 
begin with, would not seem impossibly onerous. The 
Government have chosen the plan of cutting down the 
pension-list by numerous rules and regulations intended 
to prevent too many persons becoming pensionable. The 
result is a scheme so cumbrous, so coercive, and so essen- 
tially unjust that it is exceedingly doubtful whether it can 
pass in anything like its present shape, and it is certain 
that even if the party majority is used to force it through, 
it cannot last more than a year or two unaltered and 
unexpanded. 

In order to show that we are not exaggerating, we will 
give some of the chief points in the Bill. It begins with 
the general establishment of pensions of 5s. a week for 
both sexes after seventy. It then proceeds to whittle away 
the gift. To begin with, the full 5s. a week will only be 
paid where there is not more than one person of seventy in 
a house, pensionable or unpensionable. If there are two 
or more persons over seventy who live together in the same 
house, whether they are a married couple, brothers or 
sisters, or friends and relatives, the pension sinks to 3s. 9d. 
Again, if one of the inmates has an income of over £1, the 
other inmate of seventy is held to have become infected by 
the fact, and ceases to be pensionable. It is easy to see 
how this monstrously unjust regulation, for monstrously 
unjust it is, granted that a person of over seventy has a 
right to expect a pension from the State, has been arrived 
at. The Government, in their eagerness to cut down the 
pension expenses, were attracted by the notion that an 
old couple would not require so much as 10s. a week to 
keep them out of the workhouse, or to relieve their 
sons and daughters from the natural obligation of support- 
ing their parents. Accordingly they fixed 7s. 6d. a week 
as the maximum for a married couple living together. 


But at once arese the very natural and proper criticism | 


that they were putting a stigma upon marriage, and 
that old couples who had lived together, but without 
being married, would be 2s. 6d. a week better off than 
persons who had married. Again, the rule would act 
as an incentive to separation in the case of aged married 
couples. In order partly to gloss over these difficulties, 
the precious plan for penualising old-age pensioners 
who happen to live in the same house was invented, 
—another proof of how Governments flounder and 
bemire themselves if they once plunge into the bog of 
State interference. It is most right and natural, not only 
that an old man and his wife should live together, but 
that two old brothers or sisters, or an old brother and 
sister, or two old friends should do the same. 
Government, however, step in and do their best to forbid 
so reasonable and natural an alliance. ‘lhey tell the old 
people that if they insist on living in the same house, 
the Government will fine them 2s. 6d. a week. ‘The 
present writer has in his mind at the moment two old 
sisters of over seventy living in a village in the West of 
England. ‘They have been friends as well as sisters all 
their lives, aud since they have become past work they 
have occupied a single cottage. For them the Government 
Bill takes the form of a bribe to break up their home 
and to induce them to live apart. An Act of Parliament 
that has consequences so foolish and so unjust as that is 
not likely to prove very popular. 


The | 


a 

The next method of whittling down the pension-list jg 
the clause depriving a man of a pension who has an 
income exceeding £26 5s. a year, or 10s. 1d. a week. The 
injustice of this proposal is so patent that we feel almost 
ashamed of restating it. Put in concrete form, the pro- 
posal means that a member of the Engineers’ Union who 
has an old-age benefit of 10s. a week will receive 5s, a 
week from the State when he is seventy. A member of the 
Boilermakers’ Union, on the other hand, who obtaing 
an Ils. pension from his Society will receive nothing 
from the State. But, it may be said, all the boilermaker 
will have to do will be to arrange with his Union to keep 
back a shilling of his pension each week in order that he 
may be a person pensionable under the Act. Unfortunately 
for him, however, as the Daily News points out in a 
powerful leader on the subject in its issue of Wednesday, 
paragraph 3 of Clause IV. of the Act absolutely prohibits 
such un arrangement. ‘This section declares “ that if it 
| appears that any person has directly or indirectly deprived 
himself of any income or property in order to qualify 
himself for the receipt of an old-age pension under this 
Act, that income or the yearly value of that property shall, 
for the purposes of this section, be taken to be part of the 
means of that person.” In other words, the unhappy man 
who has been prudent and thrifty beyond the Government 
minimum of 10s. ld. a week is not to be allowed under 
any pretext to escape the damaging results of his 
prudence. The Government will permit no evasion, but 
will pursue him to the bitter end with the consequences of 
his self-sacrifice, and exact the full penalty from him in the 
shape of a total disqualification for any help from the 
State. 

But this is not the only method pursued by the Bill for 
peualising those who have acquired by themselves any sort 
of provision for old age over 10s. 1d. a week. The Bill 
takes account not only of the actual income in a man’s 
hands. If he may reasonably expect to receive during 
the succeeding year in cash an income greater than 10s. 
a week, he will be disqualified, and the expectation, it 
appears, is to be judged by the income actually received 
during the preceding year. For example, if old Mr. Jones, 
now over seventy, owing to the kindness of former friends 
and employers, last vear received sums which, together 
with the rent of a cottage which he may have bought in 
prosperous times, came to over 10s. a week, he will not 
be pensionable, though the death of an old employer 
might at the beginning of next year easily cut off half 
his income. Again, if an old man is not making the 
| best commercial use of any property that belongs to him, 
| he will cease to be pensionable. ‘Take, for example, the case 
j of an old man living in a cottage with a biggish garden 
| 





in some Surrey village where land has greatly increased 
in value, aud where the cottage and acre might very well 
be worth £400. In that case he would not be pensionable, 
because by living on in his own cottage and tilling his garden 
during the remainder of his life he would not be making 
the best use of it as an investment. That, at any rate, is 
| how we read Subsection (c) of Section 1 of Clause IV. 
No doubt there will not be very many hard cases of this 
kind ; but still they are examples of the injustices of the 
Bill, and will tend to bring it into hatred, ridicule, and 
| contempt among the poor. 

Last week we drew attention to the fact that under the 
| scheme as propounded in Mr. Asquith’s Budget speech 
Boards of Guardians would be able to transfer the greater 
part of the old persons in receipt of poor relief from the 
rates to the Imperial Exchequer. ‘This point, and the 
resulting increase of the burden on the Exchequer, seem 
to have been noted by the Government, and the scheme 
has been modified so as to make it impracticable for the 
Guardians to shift their responsibilities in the way sug- 
gested. No person who during the year 1908 has had poor 
relief, either indoor or outdoor, such as would disqualify 
him for a Parliamentary vote, will be able to obtain a 
pension. ‘The Government thus avoid the danger of having 
their estimate exceeded by some four millions a year. 
Against this proposal for cutting out all persons who have 
had poor relief the Daily News enters a very strong, and, 
as we cannot help thinking, a very reasonable, protest. If 
it is a crime for an old person over seventy to receive help 
from local government funds, why is it not a crime to 
receive such help from the Imperial Exchequer? But it 








is clearly, in the opinion of the Government, not a crime to 
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receive such help from the Imperial Exchequer, for their 
Bill is constructed solely to give such help. 

We now come to the most extraordinary of all the 
cutting-down proposals of the Government. The second 
subsection of the first section of Clause III. dis- 
ualifies any man “if, before he becomes entitled to a 

nsion, he has habitually refused to work or habitually 
frained from working when he was physically able 
to work, or if he has been brought into a position to 
apply for a pension through his own wilful act or mis- 
behaviour. This clause must either prove a sham, or, 
if not, and if it is strictly administered, must practi- 
cally rule out almost every normal working man, and 
a great many women, from the Teceipt ot a pension, 
There are very few men in this country who have 
reached the age of seventy who have not “ been 
brought into a position to apply for a pension through 
(their) own wilful act or misbehaviour” in not having 
made ‘proper provision for their old age. The statistics ot 
the Friendly Societies in town and country show that it is 
and has been well within the power of the majority of the 
working classes in Britain to make provision for their old 
age. Even the most poorly paid class of all, the agri- 
cultural labourers, as is shown by the records of plenty of 
rural societies, can, and often do, make provision for 
their old age. Of course there are tens of thousands who 
have made no such provision; but if the Pensions Com- 
mittee make their inquiry a real one and not a farce, and 
if they strictly put every labourer to the test, we venture 
to say that they will find very few cases where the man 
has not, through his own wilful act, neglected to make 
provision for his own old age. 

As to the “ refusal to work ” or “ habitually refraining ” 
provisos, we confess to a sense of blank bewilderment. 
How is the disqualification to be proved—except by local 
gossip ? Frankly, it is a ridiculous piece of legislative 
rhetoric, like the common passage in Socialist speeches 
about Socialists being the real enemies of the “ work-shy.’ 
Upon this subsection as a whole the comments of the 
Daily News are so significant that we will quote them 
at length :— 

“The second paragraph of this same third clause introduces yet 

another disqualification, which seems to depart from the premises 
which Mr. Asquith laid down. lt was understood that a Liberal 
Pensions Scheme would introduce no test of merit or character 
We give not because we admire struggling virtue, but because 
we wish to relieve human misery. Even if we could trust a 
man’s neighbours to judge of his failures and shortcomings, 
the attempt to do so would still destroy the value of the scheme 
as a measure of humanity. But here in paragraph (b) it is 
laid down that the local Pensions Committee shall undertake aun 
investigation into the applicant’s past. It is required to refuse a 
pension if a man’s poverty can be traced to any fault of his own 
There is not even a period of proscription, and the sins of a 
man’s youth may doom him to the workhouse at seventy. 
It is laid down that a person shall (not may) be disqualified, ‘it 
he has been brought into a position toapply for a pension through 
his own wilful act or misbehaviour. What is ‘misbehaviour’ ? 
The State as such bas no concern with morals. It knows only 
crimes. But ‘misbehaviour’ is a word which covers every con- 
ceivable departure from any standard of conduct which any local 
committee chooses to apply. ‘There is no time limit. A hot word 
spoken in youth, or one night of drunkenness, has put many a 
man and woman into a position which would force them later 
in life to apply for a pension. A tolerant committee would no 
doubt scrutinise the past of its applicants with a kindly eye. 
But before a body dominated by the ideas of the Charity 
Organisation Society, how many of us would be justified? 
Even if most committees applied a fairly easy standard to 
the ‘behaviour’ of applicants, the mere knowledge that they 
establish an inquisition into a man’s past would suffice to damn 
the whole scheme in the eyes of not a few of the self-respecting 
poor. Are they to answer questions about their temperance, their 
industry, their continence, or present a curriculum vitae as though 
they were candidates for a University Chair? Or is some official 
devil's udvocate to collect a case against them, as though they 
were saints applying for canonisation ? ” 
Though we hold that men can and ought to make pro- 
vision for their old age, we are bound to say that we 
strongly sympathise with a great deal of what 1s said by 
the Daily News. ‘The idea of raking into all the town and 
country scandals of the past offers an appalling prospect. 
Probably the advocates of the Government scheme will 
say: If we do not have such an inquiry, how will the 
pensions differ from mere Imperial outdoor relief to aged 
persons? Our reply is—how indeed! Therefore the only 
wise plan is to abandon the scheme altogether. 

Betore we leave the subject we may meet shortly a 
dialectical objection which is sure to be made to what we 





have written above. Our critics will of course say :— 
“You are trying to have it both ways in your hostility to 
the scheme. First you attack it because it is too lavish 
and too much money is spent, aud then you turn round 
and oppose it because it is not lavish enough, and because 
the Government attempt to keep down by restrictions 
the burden of the pension-list.” A moment’s reflection, 
however, must convince any reasonable man that there is 
nothing either unfair or illogical in our method of com- 
bating old-age pensions. What we have endeavoured to 
do is to show, as we have said at the beginning of 
this article, that if you give pensions on a wide, com- 
prehensive, and impartial scale, you will completely 
overburden the State, while if you try to get out of 
this difficulty by restricting the pensions and limiting 
the number of persons eligible to receive them, you 
will fall into another set of insuperable difficulties and 
create a system involving injustice, confusion, and in- 
quisition, ‘Therefore our conclusion is that the only wise 
plan is to abandon the attempt to create a system of old- 
uge pensions. [t cannot be done without either bankruptcy 
or injustice. It was this fact that led Mr. Charles Booth 
years ago to the conclusion that either we must have 
universal pensions without inquisition or restriction, or 
no pensions at all. This is the root-fact of the whole 
matter, and it is impossible to escape from it. As we 
waut neither national bankruptcy nor injustice, we oppose, 
and mean to continue to oppose, any and every non- 
contributory scheme of old-age pensions. 





THE SLAVS. 

iy an interesting inset to Stieler’s Atlas a sketch is 

given of the distribution of official languages through- 
out the world. ‘The most pervasive of all the official 
languages 1s English, which appears over a considerable 
portion of every continent and monopolises one. But next 
to English, the languages which cover the most territory 
are the Slav, and in one respect their range is still more 
remarkable, as they are entirely continuous. The Slav 
languages—Russian, Czech, Bulgarian, Servian, Croatian, 
Polish, and so on, all closely connected with one another— 
are actually spoken over the northern half of Asia and in 
half Europe. Perhaps the most graphic way of stating this 
fact is to say that a man thoroughly conversant with one of 
the Slav languages, and with none other, could make himself 
understood in travelling from the east coast of the Adriatic 
across Europe and across Asia to the Behring Sea. Another 
remarkable fact about the Slavs is the vigour of their 
expansion during the last hundred years. During the 
early part of the nineteenth century educated Russians, 
followmg the example and precepts of Peter the Great, 
and to some extent of Catherine IIL., seemed almost 
ashamed of their nationality and their language; the great 
poet Pushkin, for example, affected to say that ‘the 
language of Europe” was more familiar to him than his 
mother-tongue. Again, in Bohemia during the early 
vears of the century the Czech language was. almost 
extinct, so that, with a pardonable exaggeration, the 
Bohemian patriot Palacky, speaking to two of his 
friends, said that if the ceiling of the room in 
which they were should fall upon them and crush 
them, the Czech race would have ceased living. Even 
fitty years ago Bulgars and Serviaus were hardly known 
except to historical students, while the language and 
national traditions of the Poles were repressed with almost 
equal severity by Russians, Prussians, and Austrians. 
‘To-day all this is changed. The Russians, after being 
ruled on German methods, and also largely by Germans, 
for more than a century, seem finally to have advanced to 
a truly national development. From the middle of the 
last century the tenets of the Pan-Slavists have entirely 
modified the outlook of the Russian people, who, instead 
of being ashamed of their barbarism, have come to look on 
the Slav races as the people of the future. This process 
was largely aided by the policy of Alexander II., the Czar 
Liberator, little as he himself sympathised with the Pan- 
Slavist agitators. His emancipation of the serfs, and still 
more his campaign to liberate the Bulgars, Servians, and 
Montenegrins from Turkish tyranny, gave Russia and all 
the other Slav races a new conception of their might 
and their destiny. This process was continued by 
Alexander IIL, who more than any previous Czar since 
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Peter the Great was in sympathy with the real nature 
and spirit of his people. This expansion of Russian 
national self-consciousness has been accompanied by 
similar movements in the other Slav races. The new 


strength of Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro, as we have | 


seen, was largely due to Russia ; but the Poles also, hitherto 
oppressed by other Slavs as well as by Germans, have 
not only shown that their proud national spirit is not 
extinct, but have developed unexpected qualities of tenacity 


and political foresight, and, indeed, in a large province of | 
| already proved that the Slav spirit means a new messa 


the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy have attained the position 
of aruling class. Perhaps, however, Bohemia shows the 
most wonderful example of Slav revival. This country, 
which seemed to have had all national spirit crushed out 
of it by German invaders since the Thirty Years’ War, has 
entirely recovered its racial individuality. In Prague itself, 
the capital, German, if understood, is spoken almost with 








| 


bated breath, so strong is the feeling against it; and the | 


Emperor has actually acknowledged the Bohemian nation’s 
claims to separate treatment, though he has never actually 
been crowned as King of Bohemia in Prague, as the 
Bohemians think would be the logical result of this 
admission. 

The causes of this Slav revival, one of the most far- 
reaching, if hitherto neglected, developments in European 
history, are twofold. One is the awakening of national 
feeling in Russia, that mysterious “ cloud of power in the 
North,” as Chatham called it, with the life which this 


| 


}in the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 


awakening brought for the Balkan Slav races; the other | 


is the institution of the German Empire, with the conse- 
quent gravitation of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy’s 
interests from Germany to all the scattered races in its 
own orbit. ‘lhe casual observer, influenced no doubt by 
the history of former centuries, still thinks of Francis 
Joseph’s Empire as primarily German, and secondly 
Hungarian, with an admixture of other races which 
hardly count numerically or politically. But, as a matter 
of fact, of all the races in the Monarchy the Slavs are the 
most numerous. In Austria proper, out of over twenty- 
six million inhabitants there are only nine million Germans 
and about a million Italians and Wallachians, while the 
remaining sixteen millions are Slavs. Even in Hungary, 
in a population of over nineteen miilions, the Slavs account 
for over five millions, and the Hungarians do not form 
half the population. In the whole of the Monarchy the 
Germans are only reckoned at eleven millions and the 
Hungarians at eight and three-quarters. In view of these 
figures, it is at first sight a subject for wonder that the 
Slavs have not more influence in the realm than they at 
present have. One reason for this is that they are still by 
no means a coherent body. In Galicia, for example, there 
are two Slav races, the Poles and the Ruthenes; and of these, 
the Poles, being the masters, have driven the Ruthenes 
into opposition to them. The Serbs of the Monarchy and 
the Croats, closely allied as they are in blood, are separated 
by their religions, the former belonging to the Orthodox 
Church, while the Croats are Roman Catholics. In faci, 
the Bohemians, the Poles, and the Croats, now almost 
dominant races in their own parts of the Empire, find 
sometimes as much cause for difference with some of the 
other Slav races as with the Germans and Hungarians. 
There are, however, indications that the Slavs in the 
Monarchy are inclined to make common cause with one 
another, and with the other Slavs throughout the world, 
and to aim at a new solidarity of interests. A remarkable 
Conference of Slavs has recently taken place in St. Peters- 
burg, which seems to point to a new form of union. 
During the Russo-'l'urkish War, and for some time after- 
wards, Pan-Slavism implied nothing more than the 
hegemony of Russia over all the Slav races. Russia by 
her sacrifices no doubt had great claims to the position, 
but lost them largely by her impolitic treatment of 
Bulgaria, and also by her severity to her own Poles. 
Now, to judge from the utterances of Dr. Kramarzh, the 
distinguished Czech leader, who has been attending the 
St. Petersburg Conference, there is no inclination even in 
Russia, still less among the other Slavs, to identify Pan- 
Slavism with a militant support of Russia’s expansion ; 
rather it is an impulse among the various Slav nationalities 
to modify their own differences, and work in common for 
the spread of the Slav spirit in European politics. This 
spirit is difficult to define otherwise than by a negative, 
that it is the very opposite of the rigid uniformity of the 





ai, 
Prussian spirit. The Slavs believe, as they have good 
reason to from the examples of the development of 
Bulgaria, the obstinate valour of the Russian troo 
in their ill-matched contest with Japan, and the states. 
manlike characteristics shown by the Poles in East 
Prussia, to take only a few recent instances, that their 
race has elements of strength and permanence which only 
require unity and co-operation to consolidate. They also 
believe that by such men as Glinka, Chopin, Tschaikoveky 
Tourguénieff, Tolstoi, and many like them, they have 


to the world different from what can be delivered by any 
other race. We in England have recently taken great 
interest in the gradual development of popular institu. 
tions in Russia. There is no doubt that this sympathy 
is much appreciated by the Russian people, who welcome 
our friendship, and do not share the fear expressed by 
some of our Labour Members that it implies a support 
of Russian absolutism. Quite as important for ug 
politically is the gradual expansion of Slav influence 
Its effect will 
undoubtedly be to turn the eyes of Viennese statesmen 
from their accustomed outlook on Berlin, and focus 
their attention far more on the real mission of the 
Monarchy, which is not to be a German Power, but a 
Confederation of States united by the common interest of 
protecting themselves against neighbours who could easily 
ubsorb any one of them separately, and thereby giving the 
fullest development to their Slav, South German, and 
Hungarian individualities. This is the policy which 
appeals chiefly to the Slavs of the Empire, and one to 
which even the Germans in the Empire feel that the Slavs 
are specially qualified to contribute. The friendly meeting 
with other Slavs in St. Petersburg has strengthened their 
hands in the pursuit of this policy, the possibilities of 
which should by no means be lost sight of by students of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 





FREE-TRADE AND PARTY POLITICS. 
i he E grave danger to Free-trade brought about by the 

determination of the Government to prefer party 
considerations to the cause of which they were appointed 
trustees by the nation was only too well illustrated in the 
debate on the Fiscal question which occupied Parliament 
during the past week. Hitherto in all the debates in the 
House of Commons the Liberal Free-traders have had 
infinitely the best of the argument, and have scored an 
easy victory over their opponents. The shadow of old-age 
peusions, and the vast expenditure which the scheme 
necessitates, have acted, however, like a upas-tree, and have 
blighted the efforts of the opponents of Protection on the 
Government benches. On Monday and Tuesday nights 
they had to fight proposals for broadening the basis of 
taxation at a complete disadvantage, for 1t was obvious 
that next year, though not this, and still more in the years 
to come, they would be forced, not merely to talk of 
broadening the basis of taxation, but, what is far worse, 
actually to broaden the burden of taxation imposed upon 
the taxpayer. They might use brave words, and express 
their verbal horror and detestation of broadening the basis 
of taxation, but every one knew that they were preparing 
to do the thing which their opponents were talking about. 
It might, indeed, almost be said of the Liberal Party, as 
of the lady in Congreve’s poem, “‘ She is the thing that she 
despises.” ‘The topsy-turvy character of the debate was 
still further marked by the fact that the Tariff Reform 
speakers in their desire to oppose the Government were 
constantly stumbling into what were in effect almost Free- 
trade arguments. Not only did Mr. Bonar Law denounce 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Patents Act in the language of the 
strictest adherent of Free-trade, but he and other speakers 
occasionally came perilously near the admission that you 
could not tax the nation into prosperity. Indeed, we might 
imagine a Free-trade visitor from another planet who had 
listened to the debate finding some difficulty in deciding 
which was the Free-trade and which the Protectionist side 
of the House. 

This bewildering confusion of ideas was accentuated by 
what took place on Wednesday night, when the Sugar 
Convention was under discussion. Here, however, though 
the Government and the majority of the Liberal Party 
took the anti-Free-trade line, the true Free-trade view 
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mammnnstenttte 
was well maintained by a brave though minute Liberal 
minority. Mr. Villiers, one of the Liberal Members 
for Brighton, arraigned the Government for renewing a 
Convention that was inimical to true Free-trade 
principles. With great force he urged that if they once 
departed from the principle of Free-trade, or, as we 
should prefer to say, of the free market, they would find 
themselves surrounded by hopeless difficulties. What he 
and others objected to was the prohibition of any sugar. 
He might be accused of disloyalty to his party, but he 
put Free-trade before party. Mr. Austin Taylor, who 
supported Mr. Villiers, pointed out that he had joined 
the Liberal Party on the question of Free-trade. “ It 
would indeed be disconcerting to him if ihe vital prin- 
ciple of the Liberal Party were to elude him almost 
at the first moment.” ‘Though Sir Edward Grey made 
a plausible defence of the Government’s action, and 
was able to show that the new arrangement was at any 
rate somewhat better than the old, he could not escape 
from the fact that the Government, instead of denouncing 
the Convention altogether, had become responsible for an 
arrangement which in essence concedes the case of the Tariff 
Reformers and Protectionists,—a fact with which Lord 
Percy not unnaturally twitted him. Perhaps, indeed, the 
best proof of the extraordinary position in which the 
Government found themselves was that so pronounced a 
Protectionist as Lord Percy declared that if the question 
were pressed to a division, he would without hesita- 
tion support the policy of the Government. Mr. Lough 
also expressed the dissatisfaction of Liberal Free-traders 
with the action of the Government, and recalled the pledges 
given by them when they were in opposition. The argu- 
ment of the Foreign Secretary, he declared, was “ the Fair- 
trade argument.” There never was a more preposterous 
claim made for any document than the claim that the 
Convention was a F'ree-trade document. It was a working 
model of the kind of thing that the Tariff Reformers 
wished to set up in this country. Regarding the debate 
as a whole from the Free-trade standpoint, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the true Free-traders triumphed 
all along the line, and that the Government made very 
poor use of the weapons they had borrowed from the 
Tariff Reform armoury. Possibly, however, when Sir 
John Brunner’s policy of the nationalisation of railways 
and minerals, and other attempts by the State to foster 
commerce at the expense of the taxpayers—all in effect 
violations of the principle of the free market and of free 
exchange—are brought forward, they will become more 
dexterous in their use of the Protectionist artillery. 

In view of the extraordinary confusion into which the 
Free-trade controversy has thus fallen, we most heartily 
agree with the advice tendered by Lord Cromer on 
Tuesday at the meeting of the Unionist Free-Trade Club. 
Lord Cromer, who, we are glad to say, was chosen by 
that body to succeed the Duke of Devonshire as its 
president, advised his followers to keep their heads, to 
hold together, and to wait for better times, confident that 
in the end “Truth would prove to be the child of Time.” 
That advice is founded, we are sure, on true statesmanship. 
Since the Government have chosen to plunge into a policy 
which in effect means preparing the ground, and giving 
the opportunity, for the imposition of a tariff, Unionist 
Free-traders must more than ever regard themselves as the 
bodyguard of Free-trade, and as pledged to defend their 
cause against all comers. It is true, no doubt, that for the 
time the prospect of so small a body being able to maintain 
that defence seems impossible. In politics, however, there 
is no such thing as the impossible, and especially is this 
true of the political situation of the moment. In spite of 
the fact that the Unionist Free-traders have presented 
to them dilemmas so disagreeable us: “Which are you 
going to do? Vote for a Protectionist Unionist or a Free- 
trade Home-ruler?” or again, “‘ Vote for a Socialist Anti- 
Protectionist or a Protectionist Anti-Socialist?” we 
believe that in the end a way will be found out of the 
difficulty. We are confirmed in this by the confident 
belief that the country at heart wishes neither to 
destroy the Union nor to destroy Free-trade, but is, on the 
contrary, determined to maintain both these causes, and 
also to refuse to allow the basis of our social organisa- 
tion to be that advocated by the Socialists. ; 

But though we remain invincibly optimist in this respect, 


we fully admit that a positive electoral policy is required 





by the Unionist Free-traders. Our advice to them is that 
given by Sir Robert Peel after the defeat of his party: 
Organise! organise! organise! Next, we hold that the 
Unionist Free-traders, having got together and having 
determined upon joint action, should, in cases where they 
cannot put forward a candidate of their own, and where 
none of the candidates in the field hold satisfactory views, 
agree to abstain. If they take such a course in individual 
constituencies, and let their intentions be known and 
understood in suflicient time before polling-day, we do not 
doubt that in the end one or other of the candidates will 
be found willing to make concessions to them which will 
enable them to go to the poll. In many constituencies, if 
the Unionist candidate knows that there is a block of, say, 
four hundred voters whose votes can be obtained if he will 
promise that in no case will he vote for the imposition 
during the next Parliament of any tax upon corn, meat, 
or dairy produce without first resigning his seat and 
seeking re-election, the temptation to obtain such a 
block of votes will prevail, no matter how much the 
Tariff Reform organisations may frown upon his 
action. But if only in forty or fifty cases such pledges 
are given, and the candidate returned, there will be 
little fear of any resort to Protection in the next Parlia- 
ment. ‘lo make such electoral bargaining as we have 
suggested possible, it is, however, absolutely necessary that 
the Unionists should be organised, and definitely pledged 
to act together. Lf not, they must be, and will be, taken 
in detail and destroyed. Therefore the organisation which 
we recommend is not simply a headquarters organisation, 
but an organisation in each individual constituency. That, 
no doubt, is difficult, for it means something very like the 
creation of a new party. But it is not impossible, provided 
the sinews of war can be obtained. To put our recom- 
mendation in a nutshell, we want to see the Unionist Free- 
Trade Party stand clear from all other political organisa- 
tions, and then to make it known that their votes can be 
secured at the next General Election if a certain price 
will be paid for them. If no one will pay the price, they 
must abstain, and, as Lord Cromer said, wait for better 
times. Though the Liberal Government may be pledged 
to action which is undermining Free-trade, and though 
the Tariff Reformers seem for the moment to be gaining 


| ground, we must never forget that there are many slips 


between the Protectionist lip and the Fiscal cup. 
THE COMING REFORM BILL. 
_—s prospect of a new Reform Bill has not excited the 
country as much as the Prime Minister possibly 
expected when he made the announcement. ‘The classes who 
at one time were interested in former Reform Bills now 
have their minds turned in other directions. Formerly some 
lowering of the franchise was regarded as the necessary 
prelude to legislation involving large Constitutional or social 
changes. Before the House of Commons could be trusted 
to do its duty it had to be reconstructed. When ‘The 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill” was supposed 
to constitute the political plan of salvation, it stood for 
much more than any project of representative reform. It 
embodied vaguely, but really, the measures which it was 
taken for granted the new House of Commons would be 
ready to pass. Now the existing franchise has worked 
such vast changes that even the Labour Party is more con- 
cerned to test the working powers of the present instrument 
than to replace it by something better. It may be doubted 
whether an orator who urged his hearers to give their whole 
minds to Mr. Asquith’s promised Reform Bill, instead of 
to old-age pensions or unemployment, would find it easy to 
hold their attention. Theoretically, no doubt, the Labour 
Party are advocates of universal suffrage. In fact, probably 
they are fairly contented with that substitute for universal 
suffrage which they already possess. 

Still, this indifference is not likely to last very long. Now 
that Parliamentary reform has been recalled to life, it can 
hardly fail to gain more attention as the time for its intro- 
duction draws nearer. For the first time in the history of 
the question the distribution of electoral power among those 
who already possess it promises to be regarded as of more 
moment than the admission of new claimants to a vote. The 
large extension of the franchise has helped people to under- 
stand how little the franchise often means to its possessor. 
The difficulty of the modern canvasser is not so much to get 
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men to vote for a particular candidate as to get them to 
come to the poll. Too often the voter knows that his 
candidate will not get elected because, though the minority 
whose views he represents includes an appreciable part of 
the constituencies, it is only a minority. Now and again, 
indeed, he dislikes the views of one of the two candi- 
dates between whom his choice lies so much more than he 

Sdislikes those of the other that he is persuaded to forget 
for one day that he has no real desire to see either of them 
in Parliament. But quite as often he stays at home and 
leaves the regular party warfare to take its own course. 
We do not claim for minorities of this type that they are 
wiser or better than the majorities who manage to return 
candidates. We only say that they bave as much claim 
to be represented in Parliament in the measure of their 
actual strength as any other section of the constituency, 
and that under our present electoral system they are 
not represented at all. We accept Mr. Birrell’s law that 
minorities must suffer; we do but plead that they should 
suffer in proportion to their deserts, not, as now, in 
excess of them. At present a minority of millions may 
have no larger representation than one of hundreds. It is 
excluded from Parliament by the mere fact that it is not 
a majority. As regards the two great parties in the State, 
the balance which is disturbed in one place is redressed 
in another. If constituency A regularly returns a Liberal, 
constituency B as regularly returns a Conservative. Of late, 
indeed, the Lubour Party have established their right, if not 
to be represented themselves, at least to upset the routine 
course which elections have hitherto followed. But to those 
scattered minorities which, however large they may be in 
the aggregate, are powerless in any particular constituency, 
no meaus of making their voices heard has yet presented 
itself. Will another Reform Bill leave them in the same 
helpless condition ? 


The arguments which were once urged against propor- 
tional representation have of late lost even the small force 
which they once possessed. We are no longer told that the 
majority must rule, as though this elementary truth were 
enough of itself to dispose of the claims of minorities 
even to be heard. Under any system the majority will 
rule in virtue of such strength as it really has. The 
fault of the present system is that it enables a majority 
to rule in virtue of a strength which, except accidentally, it 
has not. We are told after almost every Election that if 
the Ministerialists in Parliament were exactly proportioned 
to the Ministerialists in the electorate, though the same 
Government would be in power, it would be there by a 
much smaller number of votes on a division. We do not 
wish to rob the successful party of a single fraction of its 
real strength. What it is in the constituencies, that it 
should be in the House of Commons. What we do not 
see is why it should be stronger in the House of Commons 
than it is out of doors. It niay be said that, provided that 
a Government has a majority in Parliament, it does not 
matter whether it falls short of its majority in the country 
or exceeds it. It may not matter to its existence; but it may 
matter « great deal to its policy. ‘The possession of an 
unnaturally large majority is often an invitation to a Govern- 
ment to make hay while the sun shines, to get laws into the 
statute-book which with a smaller majority—a majority 
more exactly corresponding to the measure of the votes it 
can command—it would not dream of bringing forward. 
Even the party which possesses this excessive majority 
seldom benefits by it in the long run, and in the meantime 
the action of Parliament does not really express that 
combination of influences which gives legislation a really 
permanent character. ‘The object of proportional repre- 
sentation has been well defined as the securing that 
while the majority shall rule, all considerable minorities 
shall be heard. ‘he second ballot, which is demanded in 
some quarters, would only intensify the real vice of the 
existing system. As things are, a minority may occasion- 
ally affect the result of an election. If it caunot return 
the candidate it prefers, it can sometimes keep out a 
candidate whom it specially dislikes. The second ballot 
would deprive it of this chance. It would become as 
powerless for exclusion as it already is for election. Un- 
satisfactory as the present arrangement is, it would be 
only made worse by such a change as this. We do not 
expect the Liberal Government to embody proportional 
representation in their Reform Bill without knowing more 
about it than they probably do at present. But it is not 


as, 

| unreasonable to demand that they should take steps to 
| inform themselves and the country of what other nations 
| are doing in the same direction, and to ascertain how far 
the schemes they are trying are fitted for adoption amon 
ourselves. 8 
Nor are we without grounds for hoping that something 
of this kind will be done. Since the last General Election 
Mr. Asquith has twice detined what the House of Commons 
ought to be, and we do not see how it can possibly be madg 
to answer to his definition except by proportional repre- 
sentation in some furm. “If,” he said at St. Andrews 
“real and genuine and intelligent opinion is more split u 
than it used to be, and if we cannot now classify everybody 
by the same simple process, we inust accept the new con- 
ditions and adapt our machinery to them.” And at Morley 
he argued in favour of a House of Commons “ which sha] 
fully reflect every strain of opinion ” as making democratic 
government in the long run not only safer and more free 
but more stable. ‘These passages certainly point to some 
change in the method by which we now arrive at the state 
and purport of public opinion. It is not by simply 
ascertaining which variety of opinion is strongest in each 
separate constituency that we shall make the House of 
Commons “a real reflection and mirror of the national 
mind.” “ We are discovering,” said Mr. Sidney Webb 
the other day, “that it is on the scientific treatment of 
minorities, even of very small minorities, that social well. 
being depends”; and the first step towards treating a 
minority scientifically, or even fairly, is to give it the 
opportunity of Parliamentary expression. The Mother of 
Parliaments will not, indeed, be the first to recognise this 
obvious truth. Proportional representation has been 
adopted in Belgium, in Denmark, and in Sweden, while in 
France there is a remarkable movement on foot to get it 
voluntarily applied to municipal elections. M. Yves Guyot 
gives several instances of this in a letter to this month's 
issue of Representation,—the ably edited organ of the 
Society for Promoting Proportional Representation. In 
1904 the municipality of St. Brieuc contained twenty- 
three Radicals, though their voting strength only entitled 
them to ten seats, and four Liberals, though they also 
should have had ten. Iu 1906 the Socialists and Liberals 





combined to introduce the proportional principle by 
cousent, with the result that the municipality now contains 
ten Radicals, tea Liberals, and seven Socialists. A similar 
experiment in Rheims during the present year has led toa 
very similar distribution of strength in the City Council. 
‘That is the kind of change we should like to see effected 
in the British House of Commons. 





PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND THE LAW. 


‘pu 

l familiarised most people with the way in which book- 
producers and booksellers conduct their business. Let us 
put the main points shortly and simply. An author writes 
a book and prevails upon a publisher to issue it. The 
author receives so much for each copy sold,—which is 
called a royalty; the publisher pays his manufacturing 
and advertising costs and charges something for his 
trouble; and there remains only the bookseller. But the 
bookseller must make his profit, so he must buy the book 
from the publisher at a price lower than he intends to 
sell it at to the public. Now it is obvious that this selling- 
price must be settled at the beginning of the trausaction, 
since it is the key of the whole business. It could only 
vary within narrow limits, for it is bounded on the one 
side by the price at which the publisher can sell to the 
bookseller, and ou the other by the price which the public 
is willing to pay for works of this class. Let us take 
a shilling book, which, allowing for author’s royalty, 
mauufacturing costs, and publisher’s profit, can be sold 
to the bookseller at 9d. The public will only pay Is., 
so no profit is to be got by increasing the price. If the 
shilling is paid, however, the bookseller has a reasonable 
profit, which covers his cost of carriage, and leaves some- 
thing over. But suppose you have a bookseller on an 
immense scale who does not order a few dozen copies of the 
book, but many thousands. The publisher can afford to 
supply him at a lower price than 9d. per copy. He gets the 
book, say, at something between 7d. and 8d. Now, what 
is to hinder him selling the book at 1ld. or 10d.? The 
purchaser will come to him rather than to the small man 


E quarrel between the publishers and the Times has 








who sells at 1s., and since he buys the book cheaper, he 
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ee 
makes the same profit, and yet lowers his selling-price. If 
these tactics were allowed, in a little while the small book- 
sellers would be squeezed out. So in self-defence booksellers 
enter into a compact that they will not sell books marked 
at a net price below that price, and the publishers agree to 
pack them up by not supplying books to any bookseller 
who breaks the compact. That is the famous Net Book 
Agreement which we have heard so much of lately. The 


pookseller undertakes not to sell below the net price; the | 


ublisher undertakes not to supply books to any one who 
does not respect the Acreement,—an arrangement perfectly 
reasonable and legitimate per se, and one which surely 
canvot be forbidden in any place where true freedom of 
contract is respected. 

Our readers will now perceive the importance of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States on 
Monday. In America they have the same kind of organisa- 
tion as in Britain. There is a Publishers’ Association 
and a Booksellers’ Association, which represent the chief 
publishing and bookselling interests in the country. For 
some years a battle has been raging between these organisa- 
tions and the great general stores which have bookselling 
departments. In this country we have such stores, but the 
chief among them are all subscribers to the Net Book Agree- 
ment. In America it is different. The big stores decline 
to be bound by anv rules of the bookselling trade, and sell 
their books at anv price on which they can see a profit. It is 
a little difficult to understand the case from the summary 
printed in the Times. It is not clear, for example, whether 
Macy’s Store, which brought the action, was a signatory 
to the bookselling Agreement. But the terms of the 
judgment of the Supreme Court are apparently clear 


enough. It was held that the publishers could not 
dictate the price at which books should be sold. It 


was held, further, that the Publishers’ and Booksellers’ 
Associations were illegal combinations in restraint of trade, 
and vivlations both of the statute law of New York and 
of the Anti-Trust Law of the United States. It is there- 
fore immaterial whether the store was a subscriber to the 
Agreement or not, for in the view of the Court it is not an 
Agreement which could be enforced by any process of law. 
Apparently any bookseller who gets books from a publisher 
as a signatory to the Avreement can sell them in defiance of 
the terms of that Agreement. Judgment has not vet been 
given on the second contention in the case,—that the 
Associations were guilty of boycott, and therefore liable for 
damages. But if the decision of the Court on the general 
question is correctly reported, we should imagine that this 
contention would also prevail. The publisher will not 
only be unable to force a bookseller to stick to the terms 
of the Agreement, but will be compelled to go on supply- 
ing books to him to be dealt with on his own terms. 

The American decision is based on American statutes, 
and is therefore no guide to what would happen here in a 
similar action. For ourselves, we do not see how under 
the common law of England such a judgment would be 
justified. If shipping companies can agree under certain 
conditions to fix rates, it would appear to be competent for 
publishers and booksellers to do the same. The Agree- 
ment between the booksellers and the other signatories 
of « Net Book Agreement is a personal contract with 


consideration attached. The limitation as to price 
does not attach to the book, but to its sale by a 
specific person. Once the book leaves his hand the 


Agreement terminates. If a subscriber to the Agree- 
ment violated its provisions, he would, in our opinion, 
be liable for a breach of contract; and if a publisher 
refused thereafter to supply him with books, it is at least 
extremely doubtful whether any case of boycott could be 
set up. We grant that the question is full of difficulties, 
but in the absence of any such statutes as governed the 
American decision, we should be inclined to think that the 
publishers had the stronger arguments in their favour. 
The matter, however, is less one of law than of public 
policy. This was recognised half-a-century ago when the 
booksellers and publishers fell out over this very point. 
The matter was referred to Lord Campbell as an informal 
arbitrator, and he sat in the library of Stratheden House 
with Grote and Milman as assessors. He found for the 
booksellers, but the fact that the victors in after years 
changed their views and entered into an alliance with the 
publishers shows that it is all much more a matter of 
policy than of legal rights. Books are a necessity for our 











national well-being. How can they be sold with equal advan- 
tage to the producer, retailer, and consumer? ‘There are 
those who urge—and with some show of reason—that books 
should be in the same position as most other commodities. 
They should be sold at any price at which the retailer 
thinks he can get a profitable market. It is possible that 
in time this state of things may come about; but we shall 
have first to see many changes in the methods of bool 
selling. If books are to be sold on the same terms as 
soap and candles, they must be sold in the same way. 
Bookshops would have to be centupled, and booksellers 
would have to adopt the selling methods of the ordinary 
grocer or haberdasher. They would become vast emporia, 
and the small man would disappear. All this maycome about 
in time, but for the present there is a very great deal to 
be said for the Net Book Agreement. It prevents ruinous 
competition among retailers. It prevents the standard of 
taste in format from being lowered, for the publisher is 
able to fix a price in accordance with his views on the 
matter. A book is not like a piece of soap. In soap ail 
that we ask is that certain qualities be present, and these 
qualities, being the essence of the article, can only be 
absent ina fake. Buta good book may be presented with 
hideous binding, paper, and type, aud yet remain the 
identical book. It there were no Net Agreement, there 
would be a wild rush to cheapness and shoddiness, for 
the publisher would have to cater for firms who had 
eut down the price till their profit was infinitesimal, 
and a similar reduction in terms would be exacted 
from him. Finally there is the question of the author. 
Literary property does not last long, and he has to reap 
his gains in a short season. Since books are not articles 
of universal use and necessity, a price must be fixed which 
will give him fair remuneration. We should gladly see 
books cheaper; we believe that it would often be far more 
profitable both for author and publisher to look for small 
gains over a large area than large gains over a small; but 
obviously there must be a point where cheapness ceases to 
be profitable, and the point would be soon passed if every 
book-vendor were engaged in cutting prices. Indeed, we 
find other trades recognising to-day the wisdom of fixing 
some kind of standard. In the case of many “ proprietary 
articles” in the drapery trade, for example, the manu- 
facturer sells to the retailer on condition that the article 
shall not be sold below a certain price. Such articles are, 
in our opinion, a closer parallel to books than articles of 
universal consumption like soap or oil. On mere grounds 
of public policy, we think the present arrangement better 
than the unregulated market which, apparently, will now 
be the rule in the United States. 

To sum up, we hold that it is wise to maintain wherever 
possible the principles of freedom and free contract ; and, 
on the whole, the side of freedom seems to be that of 
letting the owners of copyright books settle the price at 
which their books are to be sold. If we do not allow them 
this liberty, we are in fact, if not in name, taking away 
with one hand the property which by the law of copyright 
we are giving with the other hand. In the end the question 
is a question of the proprietary rights conferred by law on 
the author. 








FRIENDS, ACTIVE AND PASSIVE. 

“ t E was an active friend.” These honorific words are 

to be found monument of the year 1810 
erected to a Somersetsbire worthy. Amongst a list of faded 
conventional flatteries, the little phrase stands out with all 
the distinction of truth. A man whose friends were sure of 
his service! The careless passer-by still spares him a kind 
thought, and is set reflecting upon the difference between 
active and passive friendship. The words “active” and 
“passive in this connexion are not necessarily synonymous 
“selfish and “unselfish,” though at first sight they 
might appear to be so. There are a few actively unselfish 
men and women who are not capable of any friendship 
other than They 
sacrifice for and are often 
people of the highest principle. Duty and religious devotion 
awake their enthusiasm. Reform and cbarity, patriotism and 
humanitarianism, stir them to acticn. But for individuals 
they have little feeling. The world for them consists not of 
men and women, but of groups and classes. Ages ago the 
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with 


which could be described as passive, 


themselves willingly causes, 
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more spiritually minded among them went into monasteries 
and conyents, unconsciously enabled to do so by the fact that 
they did not care enough for any one in particular to keep 
them outside. So they joined themselves to a society in which 
ull individuality was discouraged, and prayed for the world 
at large. But not all cause-lovers are of a theological turn 
of mind. To-day an enormous choice of altars is presented 
before those who desire to sacrifice themselves for an abstract 
idea; and putting aside cynicism, they attract some of the 
best people in the world, some of those without whom the 
world could not get on at all. Many of those for whom 
individuals hardly exist, hardly exist themselves as individuals. 
They are entirely unselfish; they are willing to give away 
everything they have, everything the world holds dear. 
Perbaps the alabaster box of New Testament fame is the only 
thing they never give. Individual ties and claims leave them 
cold. They conceive of “the poor” as a colossal dirty and 
suffering abstraction—if such a contradiction in terms 
may be permitted us—for whose good they are prepared to 
live or die. Or some great “wrong” calls out all their 
energies, and not all the “rights” in the world will enable 
them to see it in proportion. Or they serve art as a mistress 
or science as a god, and their friends are nothing but potential 
converts or illustrations of a theory, and they are able to 
accept their misfortunes or removal with something which 
simple people who tremble at the contemplation of such 
blows describe very often as “courage.” They are “detached,” 
in the sense in which Ignatius Loyola used the word. They 
are few, but, as he said, their power cannot be computed. 
They do move the world, and form an eternal modification to 
the beautiful generalisation which declares that it is love only 
which keeps it in motion. 

This is the noblest stuff out of which “ passive friends” 
are made. There are, of course, plenty of an inferior 
description; for instance, those who cultivate friendship for 
what they can get and look to make no return. We do not 
mean mere cupboard-lovers in the material sense—they must 
be considered incapable of friendship, however wide their 
acquaintance or numerous their intimates—but such men and 
women as desire sympathy and value new ideas, but, having 
no fervour in their natures, remain passive when they might 
bestow help on others. There is sometimes a remarkable 
geniality about these “passive friends.” They are well disposed 
towards the whole world, and are happy in the thought that 
they wish well towards all men. Then there are certain 
* passive friends” whose usefulness to those for whom they 
havea real regard has been through life nullified by a comfort- 
able acquiescence in a wretchedly poor opinion of themselves. 
They have no wealth, they reflect; no special influence, 
perhaps no great physical strength. They have no aptitude 
for sacrifice, they say ; they were never cut out for martyrs; 
and, paralysed by a sort of bumble sloth, they lose all power 
of friendly activity. Again, there are a few quite good and 
friendly people who have determined, not without a certain 
worldly wisdom, to keep off the stage of life as much as 
possible. They look on with keen interest at the struggles 
und suecesses of their friends, but their cardinal rule is 
not to “ mix themselves up” in matters the exact rights and 
wrongs of which they feel they will never understand. They 
* interpose ” nowhere, they espouse no one’s quarrel, they keep 
on their own way always, and congratulate themselves as 
they get on in life that they have made no enemies, and 
are disturbed by fewer and fewer applications for help in 
any form. 

It takes a great many people, however, to make up a world. 
They cannot be accurately differentiated under labels. Willing- 
ness to help is by no means always a measure of friendly 
feeling. One comes occasionally across stray men, or at any 
rate stray women, who do an infinitude of active kindnesses 
towards individuals, and who can hardly be described as having 
any friends at all. They have an extraordinary predilection 
for lame dogs, and the getting of them over stiles is their 
occupation in life. Pity is the strongest of their passions, 
and they love to play Providence. Every ordinary person 
whom they see in pain is for the time transfigured by his 
sufferings. They do not care much about gratitude, and 
throw away the affection which their kindness evokes. When 
the dog is no longer to be helped, when he can jump and run 
again, they do not want to see any more of him. They do not 
scruple to reflect that he was ill-bred, or fierce, or cringing. 








They are born benefactors, but they have no geniug for 
friendship. Their charity is always sweet to receive, but often 
bitter to remember. 

Of course, there are some born benefactors who by their 
own act of kindness create in themselves a feeling of true 
friendship. These are, perhaps, the highest moral natures in 
the world. They draw upon an inexhaustible source of good. 
ness the force of which is enlarged as the demand increages. 
There are the “natural Christians” of the world, the salt of 
the earth, an essential, but not a large, ingredient in the 
composition of all societies. 

All the most delightful people in every class and country 
may be described as “active friends,” but many pitfalls lie 
open before them, even sometimes moral pitfalls, which the 
“passive” type know nothing about. 
sionally to regret having meddled in what was no immediate 
concern of theirs, sure sometimes to put themselves in the 
wrong by standing by some one whom they liked so well that 
they thought he could be nowhere but in the right. Probably 
at some time or other in their lives they have to feel heartily 
ashamed of a “job” which they might have known, had their 
eyes not been blinded by friendship, would turn out badly, 
and they are likely now and then to regret ineffectually, but 
without ceasing, an act of impetuous kindness which has 
involved an unforeseen cruelty. 

Of the greater number of active friends it may, perhaps, 
also be said that they are somewhat bound up in their friend. 
ships. They do not set out to seek objects of benevolence, or, 
if they do, it is out of a conscientious desire to do right, and 
often somewhat wearily. It is, however, no effort to them to do 
good to those they care for. When they act for their friends 
they act as they would act for themselves, for it is by the 
alchemy of affection, and not by any principle or any abstract 
enthusiasm, that the strong spring of selfishness which seems 
to lie at the root of human character is oftenest transformed 
from an egoistic to an altruistic force. 


They are sure occa. 





SERMONS IN STONE. 

J AON is a city set on a hill. It cannot be hid, for it 

stands on the one hill of a wide, wind-swept plain, very 
flat and very monotonous. The situation alone is wonder- 
fully impressive; frovs down below, the hill with its church 
looks like a headland out at sea; but it is not only the situa- 
tion that makes Laon Cathedral such a dominating feature 
in the landscape. It has a wonderful cluster of towers, 
unlike anything else. The character of the church 
seems concentrated in these beautiful, high, upstanding 
things, just as the character of the church at Beauvais 
lies in the sheer precipitous rise of arch, with its empty 
niches and ineffectual ornament that make the beight 
of the huge, bare space so impressive and terrifying. The 
old town stands squeezed together on the top of the hill, parted 
by its old walls with their thirteenth-century gates from the 
new town that lies in nightmare hideousness on the lower 
slope beside the railway station and the sugar factory. 
Laon has been a stronghold under ut least three of the 
races that have occupied the land. One of the roads you 
see from the hilltop, cleaving the plain as straight as a bolt 
flies, keeps the memory of the undying race who taught the 
Christian world that the making of Empires begins with the 
making of roads. After Laon had ceased to be a Roman 
military station, she became a still more important station of 
the Church militant of Rome, and took a masterful part in 
the affairs, as well ecclesiastical as temporal, of the Middle 
Ages. Froissart has many tales to tell about Laon and 
her martial clergy. The Cathedral was turned into a Temple 
of Reason during the Revolution, and now the Government is 
turning it into a national monument by scraping, scrubbing, 
chiselling, and repairing in a hygienic and vastly expensive 
manner. But in spite of archaeological patronage, Laon 
still preaches with every stone, as the makers of these 
stone Bibles of the thirteenth century intended they should 
preach, to the populace for whose education and edification 
they were built. 

Most of the French Cathedrals have their special character. 
Laon is said to be peculiarly the erudite Cathedral. All 
round her walls are carved figures that taught the layman, 
high and low, of the early Middle Ages most of what be 
knew about things intellectual. There are the seven Liberal 
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Aste plain to see with their symbols pointing out the 
ganetity of gifts of the intellect ; there is the Erythrean sibyl 
who foretold Christ’s coming, showing the holiness hidden in 
profane learning; there is Philosophy, blindfold, with her 
ladder, a figure most eloquent to an age in which Boethius 
was so popular among all classes. And besides her special 
mission of teaching how all wisdom is the handmaid of faith, 
Laon is rich in such sculptures as covered all these early 
monuments of popular education. Looking up and down at 
the beautiful traceries of walls and towers, you have 
pard work to count the images of the Madonna, high 
and low, in vault and niche and coping, crowned and 
worshipped, holding up her baby, and treading the dragon 
under her feet. 

It was because they preached the Gospel to the poor that 
these Cathedrals so dominated secular life in the Middle 
Ages, and not alone the hungry and naked poor, but the 
poor in wisdom and intellect. The Church remembered, as 
jn every revival she remembers, that ber strongest call to 
the world is in the call of the fisherman; and she considered, 
too, that an enormous proportion of those she had to teach 
were poor in all sorts of ways, and had to receive a message 
they could understand. The sculptures and paintings that are 
a dead letter to our generation were veritable lesson-books 
then. The poor were politically of no account; they 
were despised, incredibly ignorant, and irrational; the 
“stormy people, unsad and ever untrue,” of Chaucer's 
day, the “many-headed multitude” of Shakespeare’s. 
But the same class is a class of electors and suffragists 
now, when Revolutions and Reform Bills have marked 
such astonishing stages in the position of the masses, and 
still they require to have a Gospel preached to them that 
they can understand. They understood well enough the 
significance of the saints and symbols that preached to them 
from the walls and windows of Laon Catbedral. And it was 
no remote and unreal idealism that was preached to the 
ignorant and the sinners by the gracious figure who looked 
down on them from every height of the church. Notre Dame 
de Laon was not only the embodiment of charity and tender- 
ness in a rude age, the beautiful symbol of grace stronger 
than law, the advocate of the desperate whose mercy saved 
those whom the justice of God would condemn, but 
she was a practical person who tolerated no evasions 
within her own domain. There is an amusing story in the 
annals of Our Lady of Laon which tells how certain wool 
merchants in danger of shipwreck on their passage to England 
in pursuit of wealth vowed great gifts to their patroness 
if she would deliver them. Safe on shore, however, they 
evaded their promise, and were speedily overtaken by swift 
and severe judgment, for on their way back with distended 
moneybags they were robbed of both the new and the old 
goods, to the edification of some English merchants travelling 
in their company. That sort of story was a practical warning 
to the weaker brethren showing them the impropriety of 
breaking troth. And although the symbolism of that day 
may be a dead letter to ours, still Philosophy, blind- 
fold, with her ladder, might be translated into a fruitful 
sermon for Polytechnics; and it is just as necessary as 
ever to teach the poor the plain truths of morality and 
religion which the church walls taught the earlier ages 
It is an excellent thing that national education should 
now be an affair of legislation, but a national educa- 
tion is useless which excludes religious teaching. And 
people who are wise enough to evolve theories of education 
are not always experienced enough to know how very 
deep is the ignorance of the ignorant on some points which 
are quite beautifully legislated for. The poor of the Middle 
Ages, with all their ignorance and their too often miserable 
social conditions, had certain educational advantages which 
our age lacks. They were taught by eye and ear all sorts of 
lessons of morality, humanity, and faith. The great placid 
oxen that have looked down for centuries on the toiling beasts 
of Laon, the pictures of ox and ass worshipping at the manger, 
the careful exposition of certain verses of the Bible which read 
differently to modern ears,—all these things were practical 
lessons to the unlearned. So were their mystery plays, their 
endless stories and legends of saints, and the Bible stories 
they knew so weil from pictures and carvings and plays. The 
Bible now, one is almost compelled to say, is not a national 
book. Very few cultivated people could read Absolom and 





Achitophel without notes. And in spite of all its obyious 
blessings, the invention of printing has let loose on the world 
at least as many evils as would have filled Pandora’s box, 
And cheap sneers at the Board-school are as useless as they 
are ungracious, because the children of the English poor learn 
extremely well what they are taught, and they cannot be 
blamed for not learning more when they leave school at the 
precise age at which boys in public schools are beginning to 
take trouble with their work. Religious education, to bave 
any hold at all in our own day, must be compulsory and must 
be simple. The plain man must be taught in a language he 
can understand. Mediaeval legends were useful enough in 
their day, because they made ignorant people understand by 
appealing to their sense of reality, as did the quaint com- 
mentaries of St. Jobn Chrysostom on Bible history, highly 
esteemed and much quoted,—‘“as tells also John Golden- 
mouth.” It is very bard to realise the almost incredible 
ignorance of some of the poor of our own day, especially 
in remote parts where life is not strenuous. ‘They are 
perplexed at exactly the same things that perplexed the 
ignorant hundreds of years ago, and nobody thinks of 
teaching them because nobody would think that such things 
disturbed them. There is too strong a tendency towards 
a sort of intellectual hygiene which bewilders poor and 
ignorant people accustomed to darkness and a certain 
amount of dirt. It has been cast up at us that our 
Protestant cleanliness has been the ruin of the English 
Church, and in truth we do need something of the sensible 
tolerance that will take in the poor man as he is, rags and dirt 
and all, and teach him to pray before it teaches him to wash. 
It is surely a mistake to set out intellectual ideals before 
people who need to be taught elementary facts, and the lofty- 
minded persons who want to clear away all the stepping- 
stones of the simple under the plea that they are stumbling- 
blocks might do well to remember the curses due to the 
man who removes his neighbour's landmark. For latter- 
day tolerance is rather apt to tolerate the wrong point, 
and it is to be doubted whether the plain way of teaching hard 
facts had not some advantages which the new fashion lacks. 
For the kindergarten system of disguising work as play 
spreads too far into all sorts of educational institutions, and 
makes us forget, in things spiritual, that there are woes 
as well as beatitudes, a thing calculated to undermine the 
sense of personal responsibility which is the sheet-anchor of 
national morality, and to justify the bitter epigram which 
describes the democratic ideal as les vices de quelques-uns 
mises @ la portce de tous. The stone book of Laon taught 
better than that. It taught lessons of tenderness, wisdom, 
morality, in plain language for ignorant people. It taught 
them also the mysteries of Time, Death, and Judgment, and 
kept before their eyes in crude but convincing fashion the 
memory of the great awful jaws that gape for sinners. 
Solomon's rod, which is out of fashion nowadays, doubtless 
because its usefulness was exaggerated by our forefathers, is 
an instrument as necessary for the middle-aged as for the 
child. We are too fond of pretending that virtue has only 
an attractive side, and forgetting that the Kingdom of Heaven 
must be taken by force. It is this disposition that gives us 
in some of our churches sermons five minutes long, and then 
sends us to listen in theatres to the interminable harangues 
of certain modern playwrights, as if, when the world refused 
to hear Moses and the prophets, it was going to be persuaded 
by Brown and Jones. 

“The world is full of questions, but the best question in the 
world is that of the young man in the Gospell: Good Master, 
what shall I doe that I may have eternall life?” In the 
Church's daily office morning and evening we remember that 
question in the prayer of John Goldenmouth. Two clauses 
there comprehend all things needful in a simple expression 
that the ignorant can understand just as they understood 
the Play of the Shepherds in the old days. It was a lively 
form of popular education that made the poor feel how the 
Gospel was preached to them personally :— 

“Hail, King of Heaven so high 
Born in a crib! 
Mankind to Thee 
Thou hast made all sib.” 
And the shepherd-boys bringing their homely gifts—a pipe, a 
crook, a bob of cherries for the “ sweeting”’ in the manger— 
taught the unlearned in plain terms that be needs to-day, as 
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he needed then, the elements of truth and life everlasting 
which John Goldenmouth prayed for and the wisest heads in 
the world are still seeking. 





TERNS, PLOVERS, AND SHINGLE. 

N the pebbly, wind-swept banks and hollows which tbe 
receding sea has piled behind it east of the Sussex 
Rother you can watch the soil forming in the sun and rain 
better, perhaps, than anywhere else in these islands. Three 
or four miles inland the level pastures are dotted with sheep 
and horses, browsing on rich grass; nearer the sea you will 
find in May or June a strip of turnips in flower, a blaze of 
canary yellow, scenting the wind like a mustard-field.. Turnip- 
seed is the best crop they get in that light sand, and if the 
farmer has luck in the matter of weather it is “ worth grow- 
ing,” you learn from a local informant; the litotes would please 
a classical farmer, watching admiration for the shining field 
light in the man’s eyes. Beyond the turnip-seed begins the 
shingle, and on the shingle the soil, in every stage of 
its making. On the long ridge last left by some great 
spring-tide, and never touched by salt water again, the 
pebbles are beginning to coat and spot themselves with dark 
lichens; on the next ridge, perbaps, the lichens have rotted 
to form some scanty bumus on the surface, in which the 
dryest, thinnest grasses have taken root; further still inland 
the grasses are thicker and greener, and among them the 
dwarf white campions and pink crane’s-bills drive their 
straggling fibres deep down in the pebbles,—how deep you do 
not guess until you try to lift a campion root and all, and find 
the knotted, stringy wood actually thickening below the 
surface. Even a hundred yards inland the broom seedlings 
have already set themselves strongly in the soil, and spread 
their gleaming chrome mats and carpets, to follow, a month 
later, the vanishing splendour of the gorse. Under the gorse, 
which inland a mile is as thick, in patches, as on a Surrey 
common, there must be soil deep enough almost to plough, if 
you chose; the rabbits have tunnelled far into it, and a white 
scut flickers above the burrow as you crunch up over the stony 
bank. They get a good living enough, and trim the gorse- 
bushes as high as they can reach standing on their hind-legs, 
smooth and close as if a gardener had clipped the shoots fur 

years,—an admirable piece of natural topiary. 

On this wide stretch of shingle and grass, gorse and broom, 
perhaps a dozen different sorts of birds regularly make their 
homes in May and June. Some of them are common, and 
nest on almost every piece of waste or moorland ground in the 
country; others are so scarce and so local that only a very 
rare combination of knowledge of the ground, knowledge of 
birds, and luck would enable even a skilled bird’s-nester to 
find their eggs or young. One of the common birds, for 
instance, is the lapwing, and one of its rare neighbours is the 
Kentish plover; you might walk and watch for days, unless 
you knew where to go and what to do, without seeing a 
Kentish plover. If you are shown where and how to look, it 
may be quite a simple matter to find a nest, for luckily the 
Kentish plover is breeding in larger numbers every year; and 
increased protection makes the taking of its eggs difficult and 
dangerous. The survival of the Kentish plover as a bird 
which breeds every spring in Ergland is, indeed, due almost 
entirely to the untiring work of the Society for the Protection 
of Birds. The bird is legally protected throughout the year; 
but legal protection is of very little value unless it is known by 
would-be egg-stealers that they are pretty sure to be prosecuted 
for breaking the law, and that if they are prosecuted they will 
not only be fined, but will have to give up the stolen eggs. 
The Society season after season pays a skilled watcher, who 
knows the ground and gets to know almost every nest on it, 
and he is autborised to use various powers which would make 
the position of an egg-stealer caught in the act extremely 
disagreeable. Of other birds besides the Kentish plover which 
nest on protected ground there are the common and lesser 
terns, the black-headed gull, the ringed plover, and the Norfolk 
plover or stone curlew. Nearly all of them come back in 
larger numbers to nest the next year. 

If you are a bird’s-nester and want to walk over ten or 
twelve square miles of shingle with a good chance of finding 
the rare plovers at home with their eggs, the first thing to do 
is to get permission from the Suciety to go over the protected 
ground with their watcher. The next is to meet the watcher 








at a convenient spot; an extra mile or two over shingle makes 
more difference than a mile or two alonga road. You must 
wear backstays, which are flat pieces of strong board about 
twelve inches byeight; you thrust your foot through a leather 
strap, and if you are wise tie the things on in other ways to 
your boot. The resources of civilisation have not exhausted 
themselves in the devising of backstays; walking over shingle 
with backstays is a dreadful mode of progression, the 
only thing worse being walking over shingle without them, 
Tied tightly into your backstays, then, you clatter over 
the pebbles after your guide, making a din which you 
would suppose would scare every bird for miles. But 
it does not. You are walking towards a spot where 
there is a stone curlew nesting; and she is sitting 80 
hard that you are within thirty yards of her before the 
long-legged, brown-mottled bird steals off her nest and fiits 
slowly near the ground to the cock a hundred yards away, 
If you have marked carefully where she rose, the buff. 
grey eggs, streaked and splotched like dead bracken, are easy 
to see. There is no nest; the eggs lieon the bare pebbles and 
grass under a patch of foxgloves. The stone curlew, although 
so shy a creature, is a bird of engagingly open habits. Your 
guide tells you of another bird which nests every season ona 
particular bank, not only in the immediate line of fire of 
artillery practice, but actually under the spot where the great 
shells burst. The torn shard crashes within a few yards of 
the nest; but the mother sits quiet, and brings off her brood 
every year. She adds a peculiarly effective form of protection 
to the efforts of the Society and the law. Other plovers are 
less confiding. Perbaps the most difficult of all to find is a 
nest of the Kentish plover, even though it may be one of 
a colony, known to be breeding on a peculiarly inaccessible 
stretch of shingle two or three miles distant. You can judge 
the distance by an Ordnance map for yourself; but what your 
guide calls a mile, and what turns out to be no more thana 
mile afterwards, can seem an appallingly long distance under a 
strong sun and in the high wind which often blows over those 
stony slopes. You stumble over what feels as if it were 
three or four miles,-and your guide decides that it is the time 


' and place to lie behind the shoulder of a pebbly bank and 


look for the plover through the glasses. He shows you, soon, 
or if you are lucky you find for yourself, the small sand-grey 
bird, running or flitting over the stones, eventually dis- 
appearing behind a ridge. There is a nest there; not easily 
found, for if you do not know the level of the ridge on which 
the nest is likely to lie, your difficulty is multiplied endlessly, 
Anotber nest, found in the same way, lies in a strangely 
charmed circle. The bird has placed her eggs in the centre 
of aring formed by the whitened skeleton of a hare. 

The Norfolk and Kentish plovers watch strangers approach- 
ing their nests in silence. Other bird parents are less self- 
contained. Far in the distance, almost on the borizon, you 
may catch sight of white specks dancing in the sunshine. If 
you shuffle over the stones to the spot, the noise of crying 
birds comes down wind till it rises to a din. Hundreds of 
black-headed gulls rise from the shores and reedy islands of 
an open stretch of water, wheeling and circling above their 
olive-brown, sepia-splashed eggs, protesting that decent, top- 
hatted gentlemen walking along the Embankment they know; 
but who are these in wooden boots walking actually inside the 
nursery, if not absolutely on the eggs? The gull’s rule is to 
cry out before he is hurt. So is the tern’s; but the tern 
anxiously watebing intruders near his nest is a more beautiful 
bird. No bird is more gracefully unhappy. Up over the plain 
shingle where the nesting couples scrape their tiny hollows 
the white wings and forked tails dart and poise and sink to 
dart up again, the common terns making a lament that is half 
acat’s mew and half the twist of a rusty key, and the lesser 
terns, small and light on the wing, crying like anxious swallows 
before their flight in autumn. The gull’s note is balf anger, 
half alarm; the tern’s is the kind of sorrow that Latin bird 
mythology gives to the spirits of dead lovers. Does any visitor 
ever do any serious damage? you ask your guide, who tells 
you that the real foes of the protected colonies are not 
individual collectors, but certain of the professional, com- 
mercial egg-dealers. A half-sovereign offered to a fisherman's 
schoolboy son is a large sum, and he will try to earn another. 
That is detestable enough, for the careful watching of months 
in a national cause may be wasted by the rapacity of a single 


collector. But what is to be said of a “naturalist” who, 
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— 
desirous of obtaining a tern in full adult plumage for stuffing, 


shot seventeen young ones, and threw them into the sea, 
because he could not tell old from young on the wing, before 
be killed the bird he wanted? That happened off the shore 
one August day a year or two ago, and it is difficult to think 
of a proper penalty. If it were not for the work of the 
watchers, and the Society which employs them, who can say 
what else might not happen? As it is, the Society sets a 
ard over one of the wildest and most fascinating stretches 
of English ground, and every year helps to rear increasing 
pumbers of rare and beautiful birds. Few memories, for a 
bird’s-nester, linger in sight and sound longer than an after- 
noon spent in the sun and wind over those miles of shingle ; 
the small, hardly seen, spotted eggs in the slope of the 
pebbles ; above them, clear sky to the circle of the sea, and 
the poised white wings of crying, soaring terns. 


>? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE KING'S VISIT TO RUSSIA. 
[To THe Epiror or Tue “ Spectator.” | 
Sir, —The agitation in the Daily News and elsewhere against 
the King’s visit is simply the result of a complete misunder- 





standing. The responsible leaders of the Liberal Party in | 


Russia, Professor Milyukoff, Mr. Jobn Petrunkévich, and 
others, are all in favour of the King's visit. They understand 
quite clearly that the question of to-day is whether the 
champions of friendship with England or the advocates of 
docility towards Germany are to prevail in Russian Govern- 
ment circles. They are also quite convinced that on the 
solution of this question depends to a large extent the 
development or failure of Constitutional principles in Russia. 
Whilst appreciating the intentions of their Liberal friends 
in England, they consider their action at this juncture as very 
untimely, and as only to be explained by want of information 
as to the actual state of things in Russia. I must add that 
this view was communicated to the English Liberal Press. 


Asa matter of fact, for the reasons already given, nothing | 


could be more timely than the King’s visit to Russia, precisely 
from the point of view of those of us who ardently desire the ex- 
tension of Constitutional principles in Russia.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

St. Petersburg. BERNARD PARES. 

[We publish the above with great pleasure, for Mr. Bernard 
Pares, who writes from the Russian capital, knows what he is 
writing about. He is in close touch with the leaders of Liberal 
opinion in Russia.—Ep. Spectator. } 





TARIFF REFORM.—A POSSIBLE SOLUTION. 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Realising the importance of bringing together the 
Unionist Party on the question of Tariff Reform, may I 
venture to suggest the following solution? The Free-traders 
strongly object to any form of Protection as regards the 
British Isles, but they might possibly be tempted to go as far 
as Free-trade within the Empire with a tariff to exclude 
foreigners. The difficulty that has hitherto existed is that 
the Empire is not at present self-supplying, although it could 
be made so. How would it do to arrange a fiscal system on 
the basis that Colonial preference should be given only to 
those imports which the Empire already supplies in sufficient 
quantities ? This would not affect, for instance, corn, since 
Canada cannot yet produce a sufficient supply; but it would 
affect the many articles which the Empire can supply us with 
inabundance. It would not materially alter the position of 
these islands as regards Free-trade, and there would be no 


danger either of friction with any Colony or of sliding down | 


what Lord Goschen termed the inclined plane, since the 
criterion would simply be whether a sufficient supply was 
forthcoming. There are a large number of Free-traders who 
would be willing to make some sacrifice for the Colonies, and 
although this scheme would not satisfy the Protectionists, 
both parties might be brought together on such a solution.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Dicrum Satsum Fixius 1n Proxrmo. 
[We admire the spirit of our correspondent’s letter, but it is 
clear that even if Free-traders could agree to his proposition 
in the abstract, it would be scouted by the Tariff Reformers. 
The leaders of the last-named party have repeatedly declared 
that they do not ask for, and do not even desire, Free-trade 


within the Empire, while the Colonial Protectionists have from 

the beginning denounced the idea as not merely inadmissible, 

but positively injurious. They frankly tell us that they must 

and will protect themselves from the influx of British goods 
| at all costs. For example, Sir William Lyne told the 
| Parliament of the Commonwealth that he regarded all 
| importers as “ parasites,” and that he would get rid of them 
| altogether if he could. Yet eighty per cent. of the goods which 
| those parasites import are British. We would make sacrifices 
many and great for the Colonies, but it is no good to make 
sacrifices which they would regard as deadly injuries.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





THE PASSING OF PREFERENCE. 
(To Tae Eprror or tue “‘Seecrator.” } 
Srr,—So far as we at this distance are able to judge, the 
agitation in England for a return to a policy of Protection 
had its origin largely in the idea that a preference in favour 
of the Colonies could be given thereby. In the progress of 
time the importance of this idea appears to have diminished 
until it has now apparently reached the vanishing-point. Is 
Is it the fact that the Protectionists 
| have definitely and positively discarded the idea of a Colonial 
preference? While there has been no direct renunciation, 
there does appear to be on their part a silent adoption of a 
| policy, to be hereafter placed on the statute-book, which will 
| impose a tariff on imports from the whole world, Colonies and 
jall. Recent events seem to show the enactment of such a 
| tariff to be within the range of probabilities. As the Colonies 
| have had for many years free and unrestricted access to the 
| British markets, the possible political effect of such a radical 
commercial change invites and demands immediate attention. 
—I am, Sir, &e., CANADIAN. 
Winnipeg. 


this a correct statement,? 





! 
{The point raised by our Canadian correspondent is interest- 
ing and important. 
| of the Tariff Reform movement is most certainly suffering 
| eclipse. The proof of this is to be found in the fact that the 
Tariff Reformers more and more insist that their policy will 
| put an end to unemployment. But the grant of Colonial 
| Preference, which means the encouragement of Colonial 
produce, cannot possibly, according to the Protection theory, 
muke more work at home. In a word, Preference is receding 
;and Protection is coming to the front. Preference and 
| Protection are, in truth, contradictory propositions.—Eb. 
| Spectator. } 


Iu our opinion, the Preference side 





CO-OPERATION AND SOCIALISM. 
[To rue Epitor or tae “ Specrator.”’| 
Srr,—In your issue of May 23rd you write: “ With the voluntary 
| Socialism of Co-operation we have no quarrel.” May I put to 
you the following case? Suppose the Co-operative movement 
|} in Oldham spread so far that all the mills, shops, and houses 
| became the property of some Co-operative Society, and that 
these societies formed an Association which thus assumed the 
full control of the industrial life of Oldham. Would there 
be any essential difference between this, the ripe fruit of 
| voluntary Co-operation, and the completed municipal Socialism 
| whieh placed all the same mills, shops, and houses under the 
management of the Town Council? In either case an elected 
body would be able to dictate to any man in Oldham the work 
he should do, the wages he should receive, and his mode of 
living; and if he did not choose to accept this tyranny, he 
| would have the same alternative,—viz., to get out of Oldham. 
In the one case it would be the Committee of the Co-operative 
| Association, in the otber the Town Council, that would 
exercise this power. Do you maintain that the difference in 
method of election of a Co-operative Committee and of a Town 
| Council, or the difference in their actual powers after election, 
would be such as to preserve individual liberty in the one case, 
in the other to establish a baneful tyranny ?—I am, Sir, X&c., 
Limpsfield, Surrey. Joun A. Honson. 

[There is all the difference in the world between the two 
| cases. The Co-operative Society rests on voluntary agree- 
ment, and is open at all times to the uprising of competi- 
| tion, and of competition which would be sure to be effective if 
| the competitors could do the work better than the Co-opera- 
| tive Society. No member of a Co-operative Society is bound 
to deal with his stores, and if they are badly managed he soon 
begins to buy elsewhere. If all Oldham industries and means 
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of distribution were municipalised, they would rest, not upon 
a voluntary arrangement subject to open competition, but upon 
one based upon compulsion and the destruction of competition. 
If competition appeared, the universal trading municipality 
would crush out that competition by an underselling, not 
based upon better trading, but upon recourse to the rates. 
Prices would be lowered till competition ceased, and the 


loss made good by a rate, if necessary, of a pound in the | 
This is the reason why we hold Co-operation and 


pound. 
Socialism to be, not the same, but antagonistic. One rests 
upon, and is kept from decay by, the voluntary principle ; the 


other rests upon compulsion, and compulsion, though sound | 


and necessary in many walks of life, is the arch enemy and 
destroyer of trade.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


GERMAN ENTERPRISE. 
(To rue Eviror or tar “Sprcraror.”) 
Sir,—We hear so much in these days of German enterprise 
and supremacy in business that the following facts may not 
be without interest. I cannot give full particulars for obvious 
reasons, but the facts are as follows. A Berlin firm of the 


highest possible standing, and doing a big business, recently | 
offered me certain lines of wooden goods of a kind the cheap- | 


ness of which (as also their alleged inferior quality) are 
popularly said to have ruined a minor English industry. The 
price of these goods struck me as unduly high. I therefore 


made inquiries of two German manufacturers of similar goods | 


who have London offices, and through an English middleman. 
The issue is that I now supply the Berlin firm with its own 
specialities, buying them partly in Germany and partly in 
London. The London-made lines—the wood used has 
come from America—I deliver free in Berlin after paying 


duty at 10 per cent. and carriage at 15s. per ton, the latter | 


equal to about 24 per cent. on the cost of the goods to me. 
On these London-made goods, then, I am underselling the 
German wholesalers after paying duty and carriage, and 


myself making a profit of a full 20 per cent., with goods | 


on which the English manufacturer and the middleman, 
who supplies me, have also made their profit. The Berlin 
firm, I repeat, is a singularly able and enterprising firm. Am 
I a freak, or are German business ability and the “ German 
terror” overrated P—I am, Sir, &e., Oxon. 


THE NEW IRISH UNIVERSITY. 
(To tag Eptror or THE “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the year 1873 I was a guest at the hospitable table 
of the Fathers at Maynooth. The venerable Dr. Rupell pre- 
sided, and his urbanity made the gathering pleasant to all. I 
sat between Father Crawley and Father Corcoran,—worthy 
specimens of the old and new schools respectively. The one 
saw to my creature-comfort; the otber asked me if it was 
not the fact that Protestants admitted that Newman had the 
better of Kingsley in a then recent controversy. The tone 
was that of a good small College at Oxford. The fare was 
delightfully plain. Much gratified with my reception, I 
engaged the good Fathers in a conversation as to the 
recreations of their students. 
a condition of things which did not exist, one of my neigh- 
bours undertook to enlighten me. There could not be any 
playing of games on the scale I, as an English graduate, seemed 
to consider desirable; first, because the students were there 
for higher purposes than mere play, and next, because there 
was no association between the older and younger students. 
While admitting the cogency of the first, I was surprised to 





hear the second of these reasons, and invited further explana- | 


tions, which were frankly given me. It was necessary that 
the Fathers should at all times be acquainted with what was 
passing in the minds of their pupils, for purposes of direction ; 
hence the association of students in clubs, for purposes of 
recreation, was discouraged. No undergraduate tradition 
could be permitted to grow up; the third-year man never met 
the second-year man, and the second-year man never met the 
freshman. We agreed that the system was different from 
that of an English University. I have often wondered since 
whether the worthy Fathers were indulging in an amusement 
not uncommon between 1868 and 1888 in Ireland,—that of 
feeding the English tourist with fat stories. I wonder now 
whether the state of things described to me still exists. It 
does not seem ineredible. It is perhaps necessary for the 
purposes of such an institution. But if so, ought we not to 


Finding that I was assuming | 


know, now we are to endow out of English funds (among 
others) an Irish University, what sort of University we are 
founding ? Irishmen may be well assured they cannot 
combine in one institution a University after the English or 
West of Europe pattern and a seminary after the pattern 
described to me by my much-respected entertainers of 1873 
—I am, Sir, &c., Groree Young. 

Formosa Place. 

[We think we may trust to the Irish undergraduate not 
destined for the priesthood to see to it that the atmosphere of 
the new seat of learning will not be exactly that of Maynooth, 
even though it is distinctly Roman in character.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A YELLOW. 
HAMMER. 

(To THR Eviror or Tus “SpRcraTor.”] 
Srr,—Everybody knows the yellowhammer. One cannot 
walk along a turnpike road, or on a common among gorse. 
bushes, or through narrow lanes without being reminded that 
if we behave ourselves we shall be rewarded with 

“A little bit o’ bread and no cheese,” 
or, as the Scotch boys have it, 

“ Whetel-te, whetel-te whee! 

Harry my nest, and the de’il tak’ ye.” 


They call him, also, the Devil bird, for the Devil is said to 
supply him with three drops of his blood every May morning:— 
“ Half a puddock, half a toad, 

Half a yellow yorling, 

Drinks a drap o’ the de il’s bluid 

Every May morning.” 





| He is called L’écrivain in France, and in Shropshire the 
writing-master, on account of the irregular lines on the eggs. 
The general character of the yellowhammer may be summed 
up in a few lines. He is cheerful and sociable, and will follow 
you from bush to bush, particularly if he is conscious that 
you are watching him, and admiring his pretty person and 
| monotonous little song. He mingles freely with other birds, 
especially in the winter. He is quarrelsome and puguacious. 
| His sociability (as well as his quarrelsomeness) is well illus- 
| trated in the following incident in tbe life of one of these 
adventurous little birds which came under my own observation. 
Walking across the common not long ago, one of us picked 
up a crippled yellowhammer. We thought at first that his 
wing was broken, but it proved to be not so bad as that. It 
was so injured, however, that he could not fly. We put him 
into a cage and fed him on canary-seed. When the wing was 
strong enough he was placed in an outdoor aviary with a 
number of canaries; but as the birds had started housekeep- 
ing, and the yellowhammer was still awkward in his flight, he 
sometimes, perhaps unintentionally, flopped down on one or 
other of the nests, to the great trouble of the inmates; so we 
thought we were doing him a kindness by setting him free. 
The aviary door was of wire, and although it could not be 
opened from the inside, it was an easy matter to push it 
open about an inch from the outside. The yellowhammer 
had found his new quarters very smooth and pleasant, with a 
| good supply of food without the necessity of working for it. 
He did not care a fig for liberty, he preferred the pleasant 
prison-house ; so when all was quiet he returned to the aviary 
and managed to push his way into it. The next day fresh 
havoe was worked in the bird home, and several young and 
innocent canaries were flung from their nests; so again be was 
turned out, and again he returned, with the same deplorable 
results. Lamentable to relate, on his third expulsion this 
| heroic little bird was caught on the lawn (doubtless planning 
a fourth entry) by a naughty little dog, and killed like a 
malefactor in front of the aviary where he had been the causo 
of so much pain and unhappiness.—I am, Sir, &c., 





E. M. 





A THRUSH'S NEST, 
[To rug Evrror or tae “ Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—As a regular reader of your paper for more than thirty 
years, 1 know what interest you take in questions of natural 
history, and I am sure you will be interested in the following 
story. About half-a-mile from where I now write is a 
railway-crossing; close by is a signal-box and a signal- 
post with two arms and two platforms. On the lower of 
these platforms, close up to the post, a thrush built her 
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pais 
nest. Twice during the day a man has to go on to ie | 

jatform to attend to the lamps, and during the last few | 
weeks the arms of the signal were painted. From 5 a.m. until | 
midnight nearly two hundred trains pass on each weekday | 
and seventy on Sunday; yet in spite of these apparent | 
drawbacks, the bird hatched and reared five young ones, the 
last of which Jeft the nest two days ago. The men who 
worked the box took the greatest interest in the plucky bird, 
and the whereabouts of the nest was widely known; yet no 
attempt at disturbance was made. I understand that the 
bird frequently allowed the regular attendant to the lamps to 
come on to the platform without moving, but if a stranger 
came she left at once and took refuge in a neighbouring tree. 
] was passing on one such occasion and she gave audible 
evidence of her anxiety. Does this mean that she could dis- 
tinguish one man from another P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Birkdale, Southport. H. Maruwin. 





WAKING BIRDS. 
[To rae Eprror or tue *Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—If you can find room for a few lines, more in the 
nature of a request for information than a criticism, I should 
be very glad to ask whether the writer of the charming article 
on “Waking Birds” in your issue of May 23rd has not 
forgotten one of the most prominent of the early singers of | 
the dawn,—tbe lark. From my experience of about a fort- | 
night past, when I have been awake every morning between two | 
and three o’clock, I can endorse all his delightfully expressed | 
experiences, but would add that I bave found the lark has 
always been the first, by some five or ten minutes, to burst | 
into full song. Can the difference be due to locality? I have 
always imagined larks abounded all over the South of England. 
—I am, Sir, &e., C. E. Happocu. 
Turville Heath, Henley-on-Thames. 








BIRDS IN A TOWN GARDEN. 
(To tue-Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.” | 

Sir,—Your interesting paper on “The Balance of Wild Life 
ina Garden” in the Spectator of May 30th suggests to me 
that my experience may be worth recording, and I have 
no doubt it will be surprising to many bird-lovers. My 
garden and orchard comprise about one and a half acres, | 
situated in the middle of a small provincial town, and are | 
nearly surrounded by streets of workmen’s dwellings. There | 
is no exaggeration in saying that this garden is the daily and | 
nightly playground of at least fifty cats. And yet I will 

undertake to say that in my hedges and trees we hatch and | 
rear as many of the commoner sorts of English birds as in 
any garden of similar extent in my Eastern county. My own 
belief is that our birds during the thirty years I have possessed 
this garden have become speciulised,—have evolved special 
methods of dealing with cats. Certain it is that the birds have | 
more than quadrupled in numbers since I came to this house 
in 1878, and that they treat cats with the utmost disdain and 
contempt. Of course they scold them fiercely, and it must 
be admitted they pass a week or two of great anxiety while | 
giving their young ones lessons in the art (or is it science ?) | 
of circumventing the cats. Our birds are chiefly blackbirds, | 
thrushes, robins, hedge-sparrows, starlings, chaflinches, tom- 
tits, wrens, greenfinches, and garden warblers. Occasionally 
rarer birds give us a flying call, but evidently decide that a 
cat garden is too risky for them. Perbaps I ought to add 
that the garden is full of trees and shrubs of almost every 
kind that will flourish in our somewhat smoky atmosphere. 
House sparrows we have too, of course, but they have a long | 
ancestry of intimate acquaintance—one might almost say 

friendship—with cats.—I am, Sir, &c., 





W. M. Cooper. 








POETRY. 
ae 
BAB ES ZUWEYLA.* 
Sotrpty builded and firmly founded 
By the Copper-Smiths’ Street is a gateway wide, 
Where, tossing aloft their jets of marble, 
The minarets guard it on either side. 





| its plot. 


| dissimilar to that of Shakespeare's play. 
| of the critic is to discuss, not the story of the play, but its 





* Auruor’s Norre.—E! Bab es Zuweyla is a gate of Cairo where crimivals 
and State prisoners were killed, their bodies being left to the pariah dogs. 


Jt is still supposed by most Cairenes to be haunted, and they avoid it after 
dark. 


Far overhead in the uttermost ether 
The great stars burn in a velvet sky. 
Below, the bazaars lie hushed and silent 
And the flickering torches flare and die. 


Still is the street. Remote and lonely 

The gate holds guard o’er the sleeping town. 
But the scavenger-dogs at its doors are busy, 
For their feast was laid e’er the night shut down. 
Yellow and white and grey and dappled, 
Scorched and scalded and cropped of ear, 

Like ghouls obscene they scurry and gather 

Or Afreets that throng round a Kafir’s bier. 


Rising aloud through their yelping clamour 

What is the call we can hear them cry ? 

“Ye are the Masters, O men, who despise us; 

Ye die! Ye die! 

Ye smite, ye starve us, ye slay and torture, 

Ye spit if we ruffle your garments’ hem, 

But when Death lays hands on your Lords and rulers 
We make our meal on the bones of them! 





But nevertheless 


Hither to us come the fair and noble, 

Emirs who galloped in steel and gold, 

The Mameluke slave and the Frankish traitor, 

Hot-headed ruffler and statesman cold. 

The hands ye kissed and the hearts ye cherished, 

And the feet that spurned you, helpless lie. 

The Image of God is o’erthrown and broken 

In the Jaws of the Dog Ye die! Yedie!” 
KNIGHT ADKIN, 











THE THEATRE. 


—— 
THREE NEW PLAYS. 

DRAMATIC critics are a little too apt to think that they have 
given a sufficient account of a play when they have described 
They hasten to relate to their readers the whole 
story, carefully summarising it from the opening situation to 
the final dénotiment, and baving done this they assume that 
there is nothing more to do. But it is clear that in many 
cases this narrative method gives to the reader none of the 
information which he really wishes to learn. Often enough 
the outline of the plot tells us no more about a play than the 
descriptions in picture-catalogues tell us of the pictures them- 
selves; it is as if one were to try to give the impression of a 
man’s face by detailing the measurements of his features. 
Perhaps the best example of the dangers of this mode of 
criticism is to be found in Voltaire’s well-known account of 


| Hamlet, where the development of the drama is narrated 


with great detail, and the total effect produced is wildly 


The true business 


subject,—which is an entirely different matter. He must 
ask himself the question: “ What is the central interest of 
this piece?” And, though the answer is often enough « 
difficult and a complex one, when it is once made the 
way towards a correct appreciation will be opened out. 
Let us look, for at Mr. 


The Thunderbolt, which is now being produced under Mr. 


instance, Pinero’s new drama, 


George Alexander's management at the St. James’s Theatre. 
The plot is concerned with a question of inheritance, ultimately 


| turning upon the destruction of a will, and the legal, financial, 


and moral complications which such a circumstance involves. 
But it is clear enough that the play must not be regarded 
merely as the story of a will. Mr. Pinero himself guards 
against this by describing his work as “an episode in the 
history of a provincial family”; and throughout the piece 
stress is laid upon the meanness and selfishness which, we are 
asked to believe, permeate the life—and particularly the 
family life—of those provincial towns of the second magni- 
tude of which “Singlehampton” is intended to be a repre- 
sentative example. From this point of view, The Thunderbolt 
might be looked upon as a social satire, as a comedy the 
end of which was primarily a moral one,—the exposure and 
the correction of certain definite evils in the life of the time. 
Sut, in spite of some clever and amusing toucbes, giving 
evidence of no mean power of observation, Mr. Pinero’s 
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treatment of his characters is too superficial and too 
exaggerated to arouse more than a very fluctuating interest 
in this side of the play. An attack on manners cannot 
be successful unless it is firmly based upon actual fact. 
Nothing is easier than to set up cardboard images of 
stupidity and vice, and then to overturn them; but nothing is 
more ineffectual. This, however, is what Mr. Pinero has done. 
His fools and his knaves have none of the solidity-of life in 
them; he has been so anxious to make them foolish and 
wicked that he has forgotten to make them exist; and the 
same weakness vitiates his treatment of the ‘‘ sympathetic ” 
characters. The youngest brother of the Mortimore family 
—poor, despised, noble, and self-sacrificing—is presented to 
us as a creature preposterously virtuous, and no less conscious 
of his own magnanimity than of the faults of his relations. 
Who can really sympathise with such a character? And 
Mr. Alexander’s unctuous style of acting only serves to 
intensify the inherent distastefulness of the part. Mr. Calvert, 
on the other hand, who, as the eldest brother of the family, 
has the difficult task of representing a sudden and unexplained 
conversion from selfishness to generosity, manages to produce 
the impression of reality, and thus achieves a notable 
success. But one fine piece of acting is not enough to 
conceal the fact that Mr. Pinero’s heart has not been 
in the creation of his characters, and that the true sig- 
nificance of the play is to be found neither in its satire 
nor its plot, but simply in the ingenuity of its construc- 
tion. The development of the situation, the arrangement of 
the climaxes, the careful elaboration and suspension of every 
dramatic effect,—these things are really the gist of the drama, 
and it is upon them that our interest is fixed from beginning 
toend. It is as if we were watching a finely contrived piece of 
machinery, the function of which is, for us, of small importance 
compared with the delicate interaction of the parts. What 
delights us and absorbs us in Mr. Pinero’s play is the way in 
which its wheels go round. We do not care for what purpose 
they go round, or of what they are made. Whether this kind 
of art is a very high kind is certainly open to doubt. It lacks 
humanity, it lacks breadth, and the appeal which it makes is 
not a lasting one. When the main effort of the dramatist is 
concentrated upon the production of a series of momentary 
effects, it is only natural, however successfully and ingeniously 
they may be brought about, that the impression produced 
upon the mind of the spectator will be hardly less momentary 
than the effects themselves. 

A very different method has been adopted by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw at the Haymarket in bis “conversation”—for so 
he describes it—on Getting Married. Here there can be 
no doubt at all about the central interest of the piece — 
it is Mr. Shaw. Construction, plot, all the conventional 
features of ordinary drama, have been thrown to the winds, 
and the audience is presented with a running fire of comments 
and criticisms on marriage with all the variety of outlook and 
the irresponsible gaiety of tone to which Mr. Shaw’s admirers 
have long been accustomed. ‘The conversational framework 
is, on the whole, well kept up, and the fact that during the 
first two of the three acts the interest is never relaxed seems 
to show that there is a good deal to be said in favour of the 
mere dialogue as an occasional form of stage entertainment. 
Even Mr. Shaw, however, begins to flag in time, and his last 
act falls considerably below the level of the other two. Perhaps 
this is partly owing to the curiously discursive style of Mr. 
Shaw's reflexions. Le secret dennuyer c'est de tout dire; 
and Mr.:Shaw insists upon saying everything. He is like a 
brilliant talker who seizes one by the button-hole, and who, 
in spite of the brilliance, makes one at last begin to wish 
that he would go and talk to some one else. Nor is the 
subject of marriage altogether fitted to the kind of discussion 
with which he presents us. The question is so complex, so 
difficult, and so serious that it can hardly be treated profit- 
ably in the light and fantastic manner which Mr. Shaw 
has made his own, and which, while it is admirably 
calculated to keep an audience from yawning, cannot, by 
its very nature, give expression to any very profound truth. 
What Mr. Shaw could do, he has done; he has raised a multi- 
tude of interesting points in a vivid and acute way; but his 
work is by no means an important contribution to modern 
thought. It is suggestive and amusing; and that is all. 

Mr. Maurice Baring’s comedy, The Grey Stocking, which 
was performed last week at a special matinée at the New 





| 
Royalty Theatre, was also remarkable for its constructive 
looseness, and for its experimental style. But here the 
resemblance to Mr. Shaw's play ceases. Getting Married, 
might be described as a conversation carried on by a single 
person,—the author; The Grey Stocking was a series of con- 
versations carried on by a charming group of refined and 
intelligent men and women. The real subject of the play 
was tulk,—talk often witty, sometimes illuminating, always 
in perfect taste. ‘To this some gentle love-making and some 
mild satire formed an appropriate background. The play, 
clearly enough, was the work of an amateur. It never gripped 
the audience; it merely pleased them. But this is no small 
merit ina play. It is safe to prophesy that when Mr. Baring 
has learnt to combine strength with his sweetness, he will 
give us something which will be well worth baving. 

IGNotvs, 








BOOKS. 


—_@—— 


THE LETTERS OF MARTIN LUTHER?* 
GOETHE once wrote to a friend that there was nothing 
deserving of attention in the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century with the exception of the character of Luther. Op 
historical subjects Goethe’s judgment was less sure than usual, 
and his profound dislike of revolutions, political and religious, 
blinded him to the permanent importance of the Reformation 
as marking a great emancipating epoch in European thought 
and life. But it is true that Luther’s character would continue 
to interest students of human nature even if they had ceased 
to care for the controversies of his age. 

The principal sources for our knowledge of Luther as a man 
are his Table-Talk and his voluminous correspondence. The 
latter is the more instructive. In the Table-7'alk he appears 
chiefly in his lighter moods, in the letters we see the whole 
man. Miss Currie’s selection from the letters, although the 
translation is far from adequate, will give an opportunity to 
English readers of gaining some acquaintance with one of 
the most interesting letter-writers of the world. 

Luther's character as revealed in his correspondence is on 
a large, luminous scale. Faults and virtues are equally 
visible, and whether on the page of history or upon the stage, 
such characters always command attention, exciting sympathy 
or antipathy. Whether Luther, as he makes himself known 
in his letters, will evoke the former or the latter feeling will 
depend upon the reader; it is impossible, in any case, to 
remain neutral in Luther’s presence. 

It is a commonplace to admire, or at all events to wonder 
at, the courage of the obscure monk who, standing alone, 
braved the wrath of the highest authorities in Church and 
State. His contemporaries, however, were better able to 
appreciate his “mad daring,” as he himself termed it, than 
we who are familiar with the existence of various Christian 
denominations. Luther's daring did not consist in assailing 
the corruptions of the Curia, nor even in subjecting to criticism 
the teaching of the Roman Church. This bad been done by 
others before him; but former assailants of the Papacy had, 


| without exception, remained Conformists, for to separate from 








the Roman Communion was in those days to go outside 
Christendom, there being no other Christian Church in 
Western Europe. Luther dared this, and thus proved that 
it was possible to serve and worship God in spirit and truth 
excommunicated from the traditional centre of 
It was his great legacy to the modern 


although 
safety and holiness. 
world. 

The courage which emboldened Luther to take this step 
was founded upon the faith that God was the protector of 
himself and his cause, and that he need not fear what man 
could do unto him. But this faith, as his letters show, was 
of gradual growth. Like the joyful confidence of the Hebrew 
Psalmists, it arose out of the depths of prolonged and 
agonising experiences. His own besitations, it may be 
thought, ought to have rendered him patient with those 
who continued to hold his early opinions. But the leader 
of a revolt in Church or State cannot afford to do justice to 
the other side if he is to retain the allegiance of his own 
followers, Attimes Luther was content to treat his opponents 





* The Letters of Martin Luther. Selected and Translated by Margaret A. 
Currie. Loudon: Macmillan and Co. [12s. net.) 
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“ub bigh a disdain. There is a fine example of this mood 

in a letter given in Miss Currie’s volume addressed to his 

Prince, the Elector of Saxony, who desired to protect him, 

but doubted whether he possessed the power. Luther wrote 

assuring him that neither he nor his cause required the 
rotection of an earthly Monarch. Not infrequently, 

however, Luther abandoned this lofty attitude, and assailed 
his opponents with coarse and scurrilous abuse, as will 
be seen in his letters. Except for purposes of amuse- 
ment, the ecclesiastical controversialists of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries are rarely worth reading. 
Luther's invective bas a redeeming feature rarely found 
in ecclesiastical controversy,—it is humorous, and where 
humour is, kindliness is never far off; we may conjecture 
that had they fallen into his hands his enemies would 
pot have fared so badly. But his language is certainly 
anmeasured. For some of his foes the appellation “asses” is 
made to suffice. Others receive « more specific denomination. 
One Cardinal is a great Thomist, but “a muddle-headed, 
obscure, and incapable theologian.” Duke George is personally 
addressed as * Most ungracious Prince,” and is referred to as 
the Rehoboam of Dresden. Another, the Primate of all 
Germany, is a crocodile, but in a subsequent letter is pro- 
moted to the rank of the “Satan of Mainz.” Henry VIII. 
figures as the “growling lion ” who calls himself King of 
England. His ignorance is not to be wondered at in a 
Royal author, but his bitterness and lies are gigantic. 
Not much sympathy need be wasted on most of those on 
whose heads Luther emptied the vials of his wrath. But it is 
impossible to read without a feeling approaching to disgust 
the letter he addressed to his wise and gentle master Staupitz, 
to whom he owed his own self. Staupitz did not follow Luther 
in his secession from Rome, although he shared his evangelical 
principles. He judged it the better part to remain in the 
Church of his baptism. He was one of those who from his 
own days until ours have remained in the Roman Church, 
although aware of its corruption, and have done much to 
maintain spiritual life and a certain measure of intellectual 
enlightenment within that great Communion. It was not for 
Luther, nor for any man, to judge Staupitz, and to suggest 
that timidity and a desire to escape the Cross were the 
motives which influenced him. 

There were contrasts in Luther’s character which at first 
sight appear difficult to reconcile. At times inflexible to the 
verge, and beyond it, of unreasoning obstinacy, at other times 
he readily sacrificed his inclinations in order to meet the 
wishes of others. Like all leaders of movements who have 
left lasting results in the practical sphere, he was aware that 
in dealing with masses of men it is necessary to consent to 
compromises. With regard to ecclesiastical ceremonies and 
vestments he made concessions which many Protestants would 
repudiate :— 

“Ceremonials,” he wrote, “do not promote holiness, but they 

arrest the attention of the coarser natures. I speak chiefly of 
rites connected with the Mass, altars, &c., and of vestments, 
torches, and such like trifles which can be retained if not yet done 
away with. If so, restore them gradually, but let God’s Word 
have the first place, so that no one’s conscience may be offended, 
For they are useful for children and feeble folk who must be 
considered.” 
In another letter, he remarks, ceremonials are temporary 
things which will arrange themselves in time with the 
help of sensible rulers. He was fully alive to the dangers 
to which the new Church was exposed through immoderate 
counsels and rash changes, and he appealed on one occasion 
to the civil authorities to restrain the zeal of his former 
friend and associate Carlstadt. In a letter addressed to the 
Chancellor of Saxony he wrote :— 

“Pray submit the following to your Prince at my request. 
Carlstadt has set up a printing-press at Jena in order to print 
what he pleases, desiring to indulge his weakness for teaching 
where he is not wanted, and maintaining a persistent silence where 
he has a call to act. Although this cannot do much injury to our 
ninisterium, still it is apt to bring dishonour upon our Prince and 
University, as both have promised that nothing should be pub- 
lished without censorship by proper parties. Since the Prince 
and we have kept the bargain, Carlstadt and his adherents cannot 
be allowed in the Prince’s land to emancipate themselves from all 
authority. Would the Prince therefore order him to send any 
work to any censor he pleases, or suppress his undertaking, so 
ren a may not come into bad odour through breaking our 

romige 


On the vexed question of prayers for the dead his language is 





equally moderate. Writing to one who had recently lost his 
wife, he begged him to cease from masses, vigils, and daily 
prayers for her soul. He added, however: “It is sufficient if 
your Excellency pray once or twice for her, for we are told 
that if we believe we shall receive what we pray for.” 

The letters in Miss Currie’s selection which will give most 
pleasure to the general reader are those which throw light on 
the Reformer’s kindly humanity. His domestic life was 
beautiful, and his relations to his strong-minded wife were 
always excellent, although sometimes amusing. He had a 
multitude of friends of both sexes, and although burdened 
with cares and overwhelmed with work, he never gradged the 
time to perform the offices of friendship. He offered spiritual 
counsels when these were needed, and he was equally ready 
with help for temporal necessities, even in trivial matters. 
When a poor pastor was about to be married be wrote to 
Spalatin begging him to see that game was sent from the 
castle for the wedding-feast. His feelings of friendship some- 
times took precedence of his sense of public duty, as when he 
wrote to the Elector asking him to appoint a friend Professor 
of Hebrew because the poor man had difficulty in supporting 
himself. He added, however, that he was competent for the 
duties of the Chair. 





A THEORY OF ITALIAN ART.* 


THE interest and importance of Mr. Berenson’s last book 
are due to the fact that in it he sums up bis theory of art. 
In his previous volumes dealing with Venice, Florence, and 
Central Italy portions of the theory were set forth; now the 
parts have been more or less joined together. We say 
“more or less,” because even now the theory does not stand 
by itself, but forms an accompaniment to a discussion of the 
artists who worked north of the Apennines. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Berenson will ultimately give us a book in which his 
view of the essentials of figure art will be treated in a less 
fragmentary way. The time has come when it would be to 
the advantage of art if what it is the fashion to call scientific 
criticism were replaced by a more philosophic method. Ruskin 
constructed a theory of aesthetics to his own satisfaction and 
to that of people whose interests were intellectual and moral 
rather than artistic. But in his writings concerning the 
figure arts, if we go behind the fine and poet’c style, the 
playful charm, and the general loftiness of aim, there is little 
left except personal likes and dislikes, special pleading for 
favourites, and abuse of enemies. 

If we give up the position that figurative art is to instruct 
directly either by enforcing moral lessons or by teaching 
the true shapes and colours of the visible world, what is there 
left? Are we, then, to regard painting and sculpture as mere 
adornment, and reduce them to the level of jewels, or of 
decoration merely pleasing to the eye? In answer to these 
questions we will try to give an insight into Mr. Berenson’s 
theory. 

According to his view of the question, the reason why art is 
of permanent interest and value to humanity is because it 
is “life-enhancing.” By pictures our vitality is stimulated, 
and by them the primal forces of life seem to be augmented. 
We are made to feel stronger, the range of our eyes is made 
greater, and thus our empire over the material world seems 
increased. The vast regions of space are no longer places 
where man is lost and his spirit dissipated. Rather we are 
made to feel that the limitless dome of the sky is the mansion 
in which we live and in which we move with the freedom of 
an heir. Mr. Berenson says :— 

“ All the arts are compounded of ideated vensations, no matter 
through what medium conveyed, provided they are communicated 
in such wise as to produce a direct effect of life-enhancement. 
‘he question then is what, in a given art, produces life-enhance- 
ment; and the answer for each art will be as different as its 
medium, and the kind of ideated sensations that constitute its 
material. In figure painting, the type of all painting, I have 
endeavoured to set forth that the principal if not sole sources of 
life-enhancement are Tacrite Vatuges, Movement, and Space 
Composition, by which I mean ideated sensations of contact, of 
texture, of weight, of support, of energy, and of union with one’s 
surroundings. ..... Every other visible thing should be sub- 
ordinated to man and submitted to his standards. The standards 
concerned are, however, not primarily moral and utilitarian, 
although ultimately in close connection with ordinary human 
values. Primarily they are standards of happiness, not the 








* North Italian Painters of the Renaissance, By Bernhard Berenson, 
London: G, P. Putnam's Sons, |68.] 
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happiness of the figure portrayed, but of us who look on and 
rceive. This fecling of happiness is produced by the way the 
rer figure is presented to us, and it must be presented in such 
a way that, instead of merely recognising it as meant for a human 
being of a given type, we shall be forced by its construction and 
modelling to dwell upon it, until it arouses in ourselves ideated 
sensations that shall make us experience the diffused sense of 
happiness which results on our becoming aware of an un- 
expectedly intensified facilitated activity. The figures must be 
presented so that ail their movements are really ideated, with 
none of the fatigue yet something of the glow of physical exer- 
tion. And, finally, each figure must be presented in such a 
relation to every other figure in the composition that it shall 
not diminish but increase the effect of the whole, and in such 
relation to the space allotted that we feel neither lost in a void 
nor jammed in a crowd: we must, on the contrary, have a kind 
of space in which our ideated sensations of breathing and moving, 
while increasing rather than diminishing our confidence in the 
earth’s stability, shall almost seem to emancipate us from the 
tyranny of burdensome matter.” 
It may be said that to accept this theory is to reduce art to a 
purely material basis, making it merely a stimulation of 
physical forces. If this were so, we should not be inclined to 
think that a contribution of value had been made to our 
powers of understanding what art depends upon. But is it 
not truer to say that by stimulating man’s sense of movement 
and making him feel in harmony with space he is made to 
realise that he is the conqueror, not the slave, of the material 
world? Enhanced life, like love, 
“ Lives not alone immured in the brain; 

But, with the motion of all elements, 

Courses as swift as thought in every power, 

And gives to every power a double power, 

Above their functions and their offices.” 
As we have already said, Mr. Berenson has not developed his 
theory fully, and its exposition is to be found scattered in 
three separate works. It is greatly to be hoped that some day 
we may have it given to us worked out in a continuous form. 
Until then it is difficult to say whether all the varied develop- 
ments of art can be explained by this view of the subject. 
Probably most people have been struck by the fact when going 
round a picture-gallery that some works of comparatively 
recent date, painted by artists with full technical equipment, 
look old and dead, while some pictures which have come down 
to us from remote times, and which are primitive in their 
execution, seem entirely living and modern. How are we 
to account for this? The more modern work may show 
knowledge of reality and power of using the painter’s methods, 
but the picture will be dead and useless if the artist has no 
feeling for those essentials of life which have been described 
in the quotations from the book we are considering. Mr. 


Berenson’s theory certainly seems to explain why some pictures | 


are living forces while others are dead. 

Hitherto we have touched only on the general views expressed 
in the book before us, and have not alluded to the comments 
on the work of individual painters. There is to be found here 
a most interesting account of the strange art of Cosimo Tura ; 


but the best and most detailed study is that of Mantegna. | 


The following is a happy summary of this master’s attitude :— 


“Not only was he romantic in his feeling for Italy's glorious 
past, but naively romantic. His visual acquaintance with it being 
confined to a few plastic representations, he naively forgot that 
Romans were creatures of flesh and blood, and he painted them 
as if they had never been anything but marble, never other than 
statuesque in pose, processional in gait, and godlike in look and 
gesture.” 


We have not space to do more than call attention to Mr. 


Berenson’s description of the manner in which beauty gives | 


way to prettiness when art has become fully developed. 
Though agreeing with his theory, we cannot but feel that he is 
rather extreme in his application of it to Luini. This painter 
at his best had more real beauty, we think, than the critic 
seems willing to allow him. As was the case with Mr. Beren- 
son’s other books, a large amount of space is devoted to lists 
of pictures by the various painters whose works have been the 
subject of the volume. These lists do not profess to include 
every known picture, but are largely representative. 

The book we have been noticing is a great and pleasant 
relief from the ordinary art criticism of the day, which has 
become too microscopic. The hunting out of the chronology 
of a painter’s works, the discovery of contracts with patrons, 
and the accumulation of biographical details have of late taken 
the place of the study of the general principles of art. Such 
documentary exploration is no doubt much more within the 
range of those who usually write about pictures than would 





e | 
be any attempt to explain the forces at work behind the actual 
manifestations. Mr. Berenson has the artistic, and not 


the archaeological, outlook. 7 





THE RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INSPECTOR OF 
SCHOOLS.* 

THERE can be no doubt about the place which HMI should 
take in the great multitude of autobiographies and recol. 
lections. Soldiers, sailors, statesmen, divines, scholars, jesterg 
have written such books, and we may doubt which of them is 
the most complete. This is the classical story of an inspector 
of schools. The office is, as things go in England, a new one 
A man whose years were some way short of the century might 
well recollect the beginning of it. This, if we remember 
right, was somewhere about 1839, when the new Committee of 
Council took over the administration of the Education grant 
from the Treasury. Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley, who is still jp 
his sixties, cannot, of course, go back so far, but he saw the 
beginning and the end of the School Boards. “I watched by 
their cradle and followed their hearse,” he says in Grattan’s 
phrase, and he pronounces over their resting-place a judgment 
that is not excessive in its praise. The system “provided a 
body of men who had an opportunity of being acquainted 
with the wants of the place,” who lived near enough 
to attend the meetings, and who could impose a rate. Of 
course, it was the case of inefficiency that imprinted itself 
on the memory of the inspector, and furnishes appro. 
priate “passages” for the entertainment of his readers, 
Work well done does not lend itself to picturesque narra. 
tive. It is folly that makes good stories. We can all 
enjoy the story of our author’s experiences when he was sent 
down to report on a matter of a disputed site. He found the 
Chairman at home; the other members were not so easily got 
at. The rector was very ill. Mr. A did not care to show 
himself because there was an affiliation summons out against 
him, and he, being a chapel elder, preferred obscurity. 
Mr. B and the Chairman were not on good terms,—the 
Chairman had issued a writ for slander. B came, however, 
and explained that he was “no scholar”; he farmed some 
thousands of acres, but he could not read or write. Mr. 0 
remained. He was of the peasant class, and was busy with 
his hay: “ Yu see, Sir, I’ve a dale of hay out, and I’m a bit 
hard of hearin’, and they du all talk at once.” But he quite 
agreed to what the gentleman thought right. All this is 
possible enough; the misfortune was that the small School 
Boards came into existence where the natural leaders of the 
people were indifferent, or inefficient, or unpopular. The Board 
for the island in The Tempest as sketched by one of Mr. 
Kynnersley’s colleagues is an admirable creation. “ Prospero 
—Tory Landlord: Miranda—qualified by entire ignorance to 
superintend the girls’ sewing: Antonio—Liberal, Leader 
of the Opposition: Stephano—a drunken butler, repre- 
senting the Trade: Caliban—Agricultural Labourers’ Union.” 
| And the Clerk? Ariel, “who will bamboozle the lot, and 
| My Lords too.” 

| About managers, who were before the Boards were created, 
| and have survived them, though with greatly diminished 
vitality, H.M.I. has a great deal to say, though much of it, it is 
true, has nothing to do with the management of schools. Such 
is the story of Parson “ Hugh,” who subscribed to no missions 
except that to the Patagonians, and to this because he under- 
stood that the savages ate the missionaries. Such, too, is the 
| tale of how Parson Morgan was asked to “cry the nuts” after 
the Second Lesson. A good lady of the parish had an orchard of 
nut-trees, and the people were to be warned not to take them 
under pain of prosecution. The parson said that the nuts 
ought to be “cried” to the people who were not in church,—a 
suggestion that takes the edge off not afew sermons. Then 
there are the stories, Oxford and other, told in the study of 
Parson Miller,—his Christian name was Joseph, but he is not 
to be identified with any one in the Clergy List. There is 
what “Topers”—whom Oxford veterans will easily recognise 
—said to a Mr. Littler in Collections. “Mr. Littler, your 
Greek prose is disgusting, your Latin prose is disgusting, 
your translation is disgusting, and your name is un- 
grammatical.” One of Mr. Miller's guests produces a 
“ chestnut,” how a sponsor gives the name of Beelzebub and 











* H.M.I,: Some Passages in the Life of One of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. By 
E, M, Sneyd-Kynnersley, London; Macmillan and Co, [8s. 6d, net,] 
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the clergyman christens the child “John.” “ You call thata 


new story!’’ said the host, and he took up a folio and impro- 
yised a story in Latin of how Augustine (of Canterbury) did 
the same thing. A mother asks the saint to baptise her filiola. 
He consents, and they go ad fontem. Here a kindly listener 
intervenes. “Font would not be the font, of course, but a 
spring. Augustine was preaching on the hillside.” Miller 
resumes. The mother, stammering over the name, says: 
“u-lu-lucia.” The saint, a little deaf, cries: “Do you dare 
to give the name of Lucifer to an infant about to become a 
Christian? Johannem appellari mallem.” The “ managers’ 
stories” proper come a little lateron. Gencrally H.M.I. found 
the clergy better men of business than the laymen. “ They 
used to fillup Form H ”—this is the crucial document—* with 
an ease to which the unhallowed lawyer or land-agent never 
attained.” “It was a solicitor,” he goes on, “who in two 


successive years presented me with a balance-sheet showing a | 


surplus on both sides of the account.” Nor did the pro- 
fessional accountant (who became a necessity in the “late 
nineties”) approve himself more to our author's mind. “ After 
some experience I concluded that compound addition and 
subtraction are no part of an auditor's education.” Here, 
again, it is the mean or shifty or arbitrary manager that 
necessarily figures in these pages. It was usual, of course, to 
entertain the inspector at lunch. 
frugal souls. One would try to charge it as expenses; another 
included it under “repairs”; some tried more subtle conceal- 
ments. Here we have a story @ propos. A sea-captain charged 
his Liverpool employers with “horse-hire.” Where did he 
hire ? 
Next year there was no “ horse,” and the senior partner con- 
gratulated him on its disappearance. ‘He's there all right,” 
said the captain frankly; “you don’t see him, but he’s 
there.” 

After managers we may put inspectors. Estimates of these 
gentlemen varied largely. At one hotel H.M.I. was taken 
for Royalty—thanks to the official envelope—and charged 
accordingly. On the other hand, he tells us how he read in a 
novel that the fool of the story got “ one of those appointments 
which require no special capacity, such as an Inspectorship of 
Schools”; and the Times plaintively recalled a time “ when 
Inspectors of Schools were really men of mark.” Of one of 
these “‘men of mark,” Matthew Arnold, we bave some charm- 
ing stories. Edmonton was in his district, and he lived at 
Esher. Now it was a rule of the Department that if an 
inspector had two days’ work ina place he was to stop the night 
there instead of returning home and charging fares. Matthew 
Arnold did return and did charge. “Why not stay at 


Edmonton ?” asked the clerk at Whitehall, “the Knight of | 


the Blue Pencil,” as the poet called him. “ How can you 
expect me to stay at Edmonton when Jobn Gilpin couldn’t ?” 
was the answer. He was leniency itself, and not only when 
there were special circumstances, as when he gave every 
girl at Whitelands Training College the highest marks for 
recitation. ‘They are such charming girls,” was his reply to 
a questioning colleague. “ Mr. Bluffer,” on the other hand, 
was not a man of mark, and he was something of a savage, 
but he was human. A curate-in-charge asked him to lunch. 
He accepted in doubt,—could a curate entertain properly ? 
But the prudent man had found out at Bluffer’s London club 
his special weakness. 
saw the oysters laid out on the table, and the brown bread and 
butter, his face lit up with a heavenly smile, and the report 
was excellent.” Such was the curate’s account. Anyhow, he 
was better than “Snarler,” who was reported to have said: 
“T never feel that I have done my duty in school unless I 
have left the mistress in tears.” 

Now for the children. “ What does your father do?” asks 
the inspector of a big lad.—‘ Cotches sawmon i’ th’ river.”— 
“Capital: you will be able to do this sum: 20 lbs. of salmon 
at 3d. a lb.: what is that worth ?”—“ Yah: tha’ would not be 
worth a dom.” Here is another. “Is a girl an animal? ”"— 
“Noo.”"—Is a girl a vegetable? Do you grow them in a 
garden, like cabbages ?””—* Noo.”—“ Is a girla mineral? Do 
you dig them out of a mine, like coals? ’”’—“ Noo.”—“ What 
is she, then?” Classes I. and II. felt the horns of the 
dilemma, and were silent. Not soa boy of four in Class III. 
“HOO’S A WENCH.” Here is a fatally true reply. Ina 
certain village there was a parson who had not made himself 
acceptable to his people. The inspector wanted to get at the 


This was a trial to some | 


He failed to satisfy, and the item was struck out. | 


“When he came to my lodgings and | 


meaning of “deserted” in connexion with “ desert,” which the 
class had defined as “a sandy plain where nothing grew.” 
He had seen an empty house, and put his question: “As I 
was coming here, I saw an empty building, all shut up, 
where nobody lives, and nobody goes; what should you say 
that house was?” And “a fatal boy” replied: “The House 
of God.” 

Last of all in the procession, as befits their dignity, come 
“My Lords.” (Our author objects to the “ pontifical pro- 
noun” with its capital “M.”) They are all gone now; but 
what they were is sufficiently set forth in Francis Palgrave'’s 
answer. A manager wanted to know his rank; was his 
opinion final? “Not at all: I am what they call a Senior 
Examiner; above me are three Assistant-Secretaries; above 
them is the Secretary, Sir Francis Sandford; above him, the 
Vice-President, Mr. Forster; above him, the Lord President, 
Lord Ripon; and above him, I believe, the Almighty.” 
H.M.I. makes various criticisms on these officials, especially the 
Vice-President. One of these we give, suppressing the name. 
| The Secretary (he really “ran the show”—is it so in other 
| Departments ?) said one day in subdued tones to the Lord 
President: “ Look what Mr. M—— has said to me.” The noble 
Earl read it, and said soothingly: “I assure you that is 
nothing to what he says to me.” All through this chapter we 
are treading on tgnes suppositi cineri doloso. With the latest 
educational authority, the County Council, H.M.I. had little 
or nothing to do. The writer of this review may be permitted 
to supply an anecdote out of his own experience. The County 
Council took over the school property from the School Board 
on July Ist. On June 29th it demanded of the writer, who 
was acting as correspondent, an inventory in triplicate of all 
| school property (including books used by two hundred 
children), to be furnished in two days. He remonstrated,—a 
volunteer could not be expected to put aside all his own 
occupations ; “ besides,” he added, “ you seem to forget that 
these are the days of the Oxford and Cambridge cricket 
match.” We venture to correct an anecdote told of Dr. 

Jobhnson. It was not the Doctor who threw the snails over 
the garden-wall; it was a friend, and the Doctor remonstrated 
| with him on his unneighbourliness, but said “ Throw away ” 
| when told that he was a Dissenter. 











PARLIAMENTARY MEMORIES.* 
THERE is probably no one alive more familiar with Parlia- 
mentary life in its every aspect than Mr, Lucy (“ Toby, 
| M.P.”) He has been for thirty-five years “its close and 
| constant observer.” He has seen many changes, watched 
many men and many Governments rise and fall; and 
what he has seen and heard in these years he can 
| tell with ease, point, and picturesqueness. A master of 
the written word and descriptive phrase, he reconstructs 
a scene or revives a personality with vividness and 
truth, and this enviable power, together with a remarkable 
familiarity with his surroundings, permits him to deal pic- 
turesquely with whatsoever he touches, whether it be the venti- 
lation of the House or its architectural beauties, and enables 
| him to breathe the spirit of attractive life into the dry bones 
| of Parliamentary procedure. Part I. of the volume deals 
| with Men, Part IJ. with Manners. We prefer Part I. There 
Mr. Lucy gives a good series of pen-portraits of the Prime 
Ministers he has known; and also of Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
| Morley, Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord Hugh Cecil and his 
elder brother, Lord Courtney, and Lord Randolph Churchill. 
Of the living and of the dead he writes without fear or favour, 
yet invariably with good temper. Therein lie his forte and his 
| success. His portraits are not all equally convincing. That 
of Lord Morley we think inadequate, though that of Disraeli 
is excellent. The most careful of writers cannot avoid slips, 
but it is a bad slip to say, for example, that when Mr. Morley 
by his seat for Newcastle (p. 226) Mr. Chamberlain and 





Sir Charles Dilke sat together below the gangway. They 
were, in fact, members of the Government, Mr. Chamberlain 
being President of the Board of Trade and Sir Charles Dilke 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Mr. Lucy sides with 
those who hold that the legend that the primrose (whence the 
Primrose League) was the favourite flower of Disraeli was 
founded on a misunderstanding. On the wreath of primroses 





* Memories of Bight Parliaments, By H.W, Lucy, London; W. Heinemann, 
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sent by the Queen for Disraeli’s coffin there was the inscrip- 
tion, “His favourite flower,” signed by the autograph 
initials of the Queen. “The truth is,” adds Mr. Lucy, 
“that when the Queen wrote the inscription she had in 
her mind the Prince Consort, and desired to offer on the 
bier of her friend, the dead statesman, the cherished floral 
gift connected with ber unforgotten husband.” The story 
of Disraeli’s triumph in winning, despite the strong prejudice 
against his race, the friendship of the Queen is given thus 
(p. 66) :—* Disraeli disclosed the secret of his triumph. He 
bad, he said, a simple rule when talking with the Queen. ‘I 
never deny: I never contradict: I sometimes forget.’ He 
indicated another phase when he said: ‘Gladstone treats the 
Queen like a public department; I treat her like a woman.’” 
Should it not be: “ Gladstone treats the Queen like a public 
meeting” ? That version bas always seemed to the present 
writer the truer and the better one. We regret that we 
cannot deal at greater length with the volume. Suffice it to 
say that it is full of interesting anecdotes, information, and 
humour (there is a chapter on “ Bulls” and on Irish come- 
dians). It is appropriately dedicated to the Lord Chancellor. 





FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY.* 

THERE is no doubt that M. Anatole France is the most 
brilliant French writer of the present day, and that he well 
deserves his place at the head of such a gallery of portrait- 
studies as Miss Stephens here gives us, But, though yielding 
to no one in admiration for the classic quality of his work, 
we must own that we should not much care for a greater 
general familiarity with it in England. M. France, with all 
his undeniable charm, is a pagan philosopher, a Voltaire 
with a difference, and that, perhaps, to Voltaire’s advantage. 
His babitually ironical treatment of religious eubjects may suit 
the spirit of his own country, though even there more serious 
and spiritual writers are every day gaining a more attentive 
hearing. But in England we believe or hope that it is still 
considered bad taste to scoff, with an irreverence ever so 
exquisite, at the beliefs and living convictions of others. 

All Miss Stephens’s’ studies are more or less interesting. 
Her own ideas are not, perbaps wisely, very precisely defined, 
for while writing with enthusiasm of M. Anatole France, she 
cannot help heartily admiring the true and pathetic pictures, 
full of earnest religious faith, of M. René Bazin. Her lack 
of sympathy with M. Bourget may be accounted for by her 
regarding him as a thorough reactionary, who ventures to 
regret the form that French progress has taken during recent 
years, and who does his very best, with real power and 
distinguished success, to preserve those treasures which our 
fathers have left us and which their sons are throwing 
overboard. 

Madame Pierre de Coulevain, it seems to us, is rather 
highly honoured by being placed on a list of writers every 
one of whom has some peculiar distinction of his own, and 
may in one way or another be calleda great novelist. English 
readers, however, may not agree with us here, for Miss 
Stephens is right in saying that this agreeable writer is more 
popular in England than in France. 

The article on M. Maurice Barrés is singularly interesting, 
and will appeal to many whose knowledge of his original and 
remarkable work is rather vague and perfunctory. That on 
M. Edouard Rod is also well worth reading. 

We have noticed one or two slips which may be corrected in 
another edition. Pécheur d'Islande is always printed in the 
plural, and this seems an odd mistake in a writer who 
appreciates Yann and his story. But it sometimes happens 
that an intelligent printer knows better than the author, even 
after proofs have been returned. He, perhaps, is responsible 
for “ Maximieu” instead of “ Meximieu” as the name of the 
landlord in Le Blé qui Léve. 





FYNES MORYSON’S ITINERARY.+ 
Tus work, the first two volumes of which were noticed by us 
on November 30th, 1907, is now complete. Vol. III, up to 
p. 347, is occupied with Irish affairs, beginning with the siege 
and surrender of Kinsale. The great event of the struggle 





* French Novelists of To-Day. By Winifred Stephens. With Portrait and 


Bibliographies. Londor: John Lane. [5s, net.] 


t An Itinerary: Wriiten by Fynes Moryson, Gent. Vols, III, and IV. Glasgow: 
J. MacLehose and Sons, 


[12s, 6d, net per vol.] 





was the attempted relief of the town by the Irish under Tyrone 

This seems to have been a total failure, A detail significant 

of the way in which an Irish battle was fought in those days 

is that the number of the killed amounted to more than two 

thousand, of the wounded to less than one hundred. The 

Spaniards, disgusted by the affair, at once offered to treat, 

“The Irisb,” they thought, were “not onely weake and 
barbarous, but (as he feared) perfidious friends.” The story 
that follows is somewhat dreary, though some of the 
details are of no small importance,—the muster of the 
army in Ireland, for instance. In October, 1601, it wag 
1,198 horse and 16,000 foot; six months afterwards the 
totals were increased by 289 and 950. The Queen wag 
urgent for a reduction, and this seems to have been effected, 
for the next numbers given, suspiciously round, by the 
way, are 1,000 horse and 12,000 foot. The total cost of 
the war (October Ist, 1598—March Ist, 1605) is given at 
£1,918,717, but what we are to add for “great concordatums, 
great charge of munitions, and other great extraordinaries” 
we are left to guess. The rest of the third volume is occupied 
with a “ Discourse of Travelling in General,” full of humorous 
and shrewd observation. The details of cost are worth noting. 
For foreign countries these are given in coins which it is not 
always easy to reduce into English money. In this country 
threepence a mile was paid for a riding-horse. This charge 
Moryson regards as “ extraordinary,” but remarks that a man 
travels fast and avoids the expense of inns; “all the difficulty 
is to have a body able to endure the toil.” As to the inns, we 
read that “one that eats in his own chamber with one or two 
servants attending him may spend some five or six shillings 
for supper and breakfast.” “Coaches are not to be hired 
anywhere but in London.” Here a coach with two horses cost 
ten shillings a day; but “the ways far from London are 
dirty.” The fourth volume contains the conclusions reached 
by the author in the course of his travels, travels which took 
in nearly every European country except Russia (the word 
occurs only in a description of Poland) and Spain and 
Portugal. Turkey appears in the list, and the term includes 
Western Asia as far as the Euphrates, Egypt, and Northern 
Africa. The description of manners and customs in these 
countries is anything but tedious; certainly there is much 
that it would not be discreet to quote. Germany, which 
comes first on the list, evidently astonished a somewhat 
hardened traveller by its portentous ways of eating and 
drinking. Moryson uses Latin copiously, but, unless he is 
misrepresented in this edition, very incorrectly. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Nineteenth Century for June contains a long and most 
important article by Sir William White on “ The Cult of 
the Monster Warship,” in which he asks that the nation 
should most carefully consider whether it is wise to accept 
the proposition that in future only ships of the ‘ Dreadnought’ 
type will count in war, and to act on the policy inspired 
by that principle. We do not possess sufficient technical 
knowledge to enable us either to admit or to reject Sir 
William White’s arguments, but we hold that the points he 
raises should receive very close attention. One of his chief 
points is that we ought to remember the danger of putting 
all our eggs into one basket, or, to be more exact, ten or a 
dozen baskets. To enforce this, he calls to mind the fact that 
the Japanese lost two out of their six battleships in one day by 
the explosion of submarine mines. It cannot be disputed, 
he goes on, that extreme concentration of fighting-power 
in single ships of enormous size and cost must be accom- 
panied by large relative losses. “ Unless and until,” he goes on, 
“it can be demonstrated that, for a given expenditure, better 
results can be obtained, in aggregate fighting efficiency and in 
provision against known risks, by constructing vessels which 
may be classed as of the Dreadnought type, rather than by 
constructing a larger number of vessels of somewhat less 
individual offensive power and speed, it would be a 
folly to admit that the policy described is the best for 
Great Britain.” But even if we are inclined to accept 
this view in the abstract, it may be that we shall be driven 
in spite of ourselves to adopt the monster type. We may 
have been very much mistaken in having set the example 
of ‘ Dreadnought’-building ; but if all the world now follows 





it, it is conceivable that it may be impossible for us to desert 
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oar own mistaken ideal. In other words, if the ‘ Dread- 
noughts,’ for good or ill, have come to stop abroad, it 
would probably be too great a risk for us not to bave 
plenty of them, no matter what the cost. In ships of war 
three things are required. First, great offensive power,— 
i.e., potency of gun-fire. This means the possession of guns 
many and great. Next, the ship must be fast. And lastly, it 
must be protected by thick armour. But all these conditions 
cannot be obtained to the fullest degree in one ship. Great 
power, offensive and defensive, has to be compensated for 
by loss of speed or its equivalent, speed endurance,—z.e., coal 
capacity. The problem of construction, then, is how to attain 
the just balance between these conflicting claims. Whether 
the ‘Dreadnought’ or a smaller ship constitutes the happy 
compromise it is, as we have said, impossible for us to 
determine. Yet upon the true determination of this problem 
may rest our naval safety. Sir William White’s article, 
like all that comes from his pen, is exceedingly well and 
moderately written. To illustrate this, and the general 
bearing of his article, we cannot do better than quote the 
striking passage with which it concludes, and with which we 
agree :— 

“Tt may be urged that the subject was exhaustively considered 
by the Board of Admiralty, aided by a special Committee on 
Designs, before the Dreadnought and Invincible classes were 
ordered, and that‘ the conditions of naval warfare remain 
unchanged. ‘The writer is of opinion that any impartial reader 
who peruses the official Report of the work done by that Com- 
mittee will be convinced that the inquiry made was not exhaustive, 
nor marked by the deliberate investigation essential to the solu- 
tion of a problem of great difficulty and supreme importance. He 
recognises the right of the Admiralty to select the types of war- 
ships best adapted to the requirements of the British Navy. He 
has endeavoured to state the case fairly for and against the new 
types, and he ventures to believe that a case for further inquiry 
has been made out.” 

—Lord Esher contributes an interesting paper of personal re- 
miniscences of General Gordon, enlivened by some characteristic 
letters illustrating, inter alia, bis strong views on economical 
administration, his ardent to the “ blue-water ” 
school, and his Devolution scheme for dealing with the Irish 
question. In all these letters we find that 
compound of imagination and practical good sense” which 


adhesion 
“ extraordinary 


Lord Esher observes was a characteristic of Gordon's mind. 
Gordon's description of the College of Censors in China might 
be applied to himself: “ Fanatics, yet humble, they seek the 
welfare of their country and live in penury.” Perhaps the 
most interesting letter of all is that in which he appealed 
to the rising politicians to forswear their “fearful treats, 
dinner-parties,” &c., and band themselves together to 
form a voluntary Imperial intelligence department. 








We are glad to welcome back Mr. Herbert Paul to the 
pages of the Nineteenth His paper on “The 
Permanence of Wordsworth” is an admirable appreciation 
of the great and perdurable qualities of a great poet—his 
divine simplicity, his intimate communion with the spirit of 
Nature, his sublimity—which was, in truth, as Longinus puts 
it, peyarodppootyns amnynpa. Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe, 
who upholds the principles of Eugenics as conducing to the 
well-being of the nation, discusses incidentally the relation of 
Eugenics and Socialism, and pronounces that the study and | 
practice of the science would be to the full as necessary under | 
The possibility 


Century. 








| 


Socialism as they are under Capitalism. 
of a salutary modification of the individual is slight, and 
“against the probabilities of any such ‘ variation’ must be set 
the fact that with the advent of the Socialistie millennium, 
when, we are told, the struggle for wealth, place, and power 
will cease, there would also cease the tightening up of the 
springs of energy and action, which must then fall into decay 


by disuse.” 


The urticle on “Some Neglected Aspects of the Entente 
Cordiale” in the National Review amounts to a plea for 
supplementing the present Agreement with ‘ military 
understanding.” The nature of that understanding is more | 
precisely defined by the statements that “if 
suddenly attacked by Germany, it is absolutely vital that 
England should be able to come to her aid, not only at sea, but | 
also on land,” and that “ what England needs to give effective | 
aid to France, is a rapidly mobilisable field army, complete in | 
every respect, of 200,000 men amply supplied with artillery, 
with large reserves, and with, behind it, a territorial force of 
at least 350,000 men.”” The writer, who takes an unfavourable 


‘a 


France were 


brewing. 


lence at Aberdeen. 


view of the moral of the French Army and the adequateness of 
her armaments, treats the question very much from the stand- 
point of the Temps and other papers which have provoked the 
protest of Baron D’Estournelles de Constant.——Mr. Louie 
Corbally finds in the Americanisation of the Western 
Provinces a menace to Canadian unity. But this does not 
involve depreciation of the Americans. On the contrary, he 
declares that while the Britisher “who has failed at home 
comes out to seek redemption in this land of promise, 
Americans who have done well in their own country come 
to Canada to do better under its more favourable conditions.” 
The problem which now confronts the Dominion Government is 
thus stated by Mr. Corbally :—“ Are these hordes of American 
and cosmopolitan immigrants likely to produce sound factors 
in Imperial-Canadian growth or add their measure to its 
menace? Is it better statecraft to fill the land with alert alienism 
in a few years, or to populate it, in as many or a few more 
decades, with British settlers and their natural increase?” 
Personally he favours a policy aimed at increasing the 
volume and quality of British immigration. Canada must 
take the initiative, “but, alone, she can achieve but little.” 
England must show the way, and, so far as we can 
follow the rather nebulous peroration of the article, that 
means the adoption of a policy of Imperial Preference. 
Mr. Maurice Low in “ American Affairs” discusses the 
President's battleship programme and the burden of 
military expenditure in the States, which, according to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, is heavier 
than in any European country. Mr. Low has some instruc- 
tive comments on the steady growth of the war pension- 
list. A Bill has now been passed for the benefit of widows, 
involving an estimated addition of £3,000,000 to the pension 
expenditure, “but it has invariably been the case that all 
estimates of the cost of pensions have fallen far short of the 
actual involved.”——-Mr. Austin Dobson writes a 
charming paper on “The Library of Samuel Rogers”; Mr. 
Bebr discusses the effect of quick transit on the housing 
question; and “ A Rambler” concludes her pleasant series of 
papers describing “A Little Tour in South Africa.” The 
mingled charm and sadness of Natal have deeply impressed 
this “light-hearted tripper,” and the circumstances of ber 
departure enabled ber to realise that “ we had experienced all 
that was sweet, and left the bitterness to those who live their 
life in that great and fascinating country.” 

Sir Thomas Whittaker pursues his inquiries into the 
financial aspects of the Licensing Bill in the June Con- 
temporary. He makes a good point by showing that nearly 
every brewery company now in existence in England and 
Wales was registered after 1882,—that is, after the “ profes- 
sional secret’’—viz., that subject to appeal the Licensing 
Magistrates can refuse to renew the license of any and every 
holder of an “ on” license—had, by the admission of the organ 
of the liquor trade, been divulged and promulgated by the 
decisions in the “ Over-Darwen” and “Sharp v. Wakefield” 
eases. “The public put scores of millions in, and those who 
sold and promoted many of the companies took tens of 
millions out.”"——Sir Oliver Lodge sends what may be 
described as a little sermon on the drink question. He is 
by no means a thoroughpaced enemy of fermented liquor, 
and rejoices to note that one University at least in this 
country is teaching the principles which underlie scientific 
But he cannot admit the opposition to the 
Government Bill to be altogether untainted by the spirit 
of greed, which, in his view, is “the Modern Devil,” and 
the outery from vested interests makes him suspect that 
the change proposed by the Government is beneficent. 
Mr. Sidney Webb's address to the Social and Political 





amount 





| Education League, in which he expounds the doctrine of a 
| national minimum—in wages, leisure, sanitation, education, 


&e.—is here reprinted under the title of “The Necessary 
Basis of Society,” Mr. Webb contending that this policy is a 
needful condition for a healthy social order, whether we adopt 


' the Individualist or the Collectivist principle in the organisa- 


tion of the State. A very interesting paper is contributed 
by Sir William Ramsay on the working of the Carnegie Trust 
at the Scottish Universities, based in particular on his experi- 
toughly put, his criticism amounts tc 
this, that while the Trust was doing splendid work in the 
early years of its administration, under the liberal and 
enlightened rules which were at first put in force, by making 
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the students who came to College “study deeper and higher,” 
an outcry, based on the theory that the Trust was a charity 
rather than an endowment, has led to the promulgation of 
new rules which are causing a steady deterioration in the 
amount of higher education——* Oxford in the Sixties” 
is a very entertaining budget of personal reminiscences, 
some of them genial, but in several cases slightly malicious 
im flavour. For instance, Mr. Platt, the writer, tells a 
story of a well-known Bursar whose preoccupation with 
finance so coloured his thoughts on all occasions that 
‘when he was preaching for a friend on the guilt of 
Judas, he chiefly concerned himself with criticising the 
unbusineeslike conduct of Judas in accepting such inadequate 
remuneration as thirty pieces of silver.” Mr. Lough’s 
onslaught on the Government’s policy in regard to the Sugar 
Convention in the House on Wednesday is foreshadowed in 
his paper on “ Free Trade and the Late Ministry.” 




































































Mr, Angus Hamilton's article in the Fortnightly shows us 
the difficulties of the Amir of Afghanistan in ruling his 
semi-barbarous State and maintaining friendly relations with 
the Government of India. The anti-foreign element in the 
country is a strong one, and resents such things as the 
wearing of European dress. The Amir’s brother, Nazr Ullab 
Khan, has made himself the leader of this conservative party, 
appears in sacerdotal garb, and has thrown in his lot with 
the mullahs, whose influence in the country is very great. 


half-brother, whose mother is a direct descendant of Dost 
Mahommed. The difficulties of his position have tempted 
the Amir to make friends of the turbulent tribes of the 
Indian frontier, though there is no reason to doubt his 
desire to remain on friendly terms with us. But he 


while he made use of the tribes to consolidate his own 
authority, was at the same time able to control them. 
“Excubitor” gives an interesting account of the progress of 
gunnery in the Fleet. It is curious to learn how slow the 
navies of all countries were to take advantage of the 
guns of precision with which science had provided them. 
Evidence was given before a Committee of the American 
Senate to show that at the battle of Santiago out of 9,000 
shots fired only 120 hit the mark. The improvement made 
in gunnery in our Navy may be judged by the follow- 
ing figures of heavy gun-layers’ tests. In 1898 there were 
2,527 hits and 5,436 misses; in 1907 there were 1,991 misses 
and 7,547 hits. In the former year the percentage of hits to 
rounds fired was 31°63, in the latter 79°13. Sir Godfrey 
Lagden concludes his papers on the South African natives 
and their problems. This last instalment is of great interest, 
and marked by moderation and hopefulness of view. The 
writer shows how many misunderstandings of the native there 
have been. For instance, it has been believed that the men 
idled in the kraals while the women worked the land. This 
happened when constant tribal wars took the men away 
from home, but was not a fundamental principle. These 
wars were largely responsible for the system of polygamy, so 
many men being killed that the women greatly predominated 
in numbers. Sir Godfrey Lagden tells us that he considers 
that the influence of “ Ethiopianism” has been overestimated. 
But he says that Socialistic ideas have been circulated by 
natives who have gone to America to obtain that higher 
education from which for social reasons they have been 
debarred in South Africa. To obviate this evil, and indeed 
as a matter of justice, higher education should be available 
for natives who wish for and are able to pay for it. 











Indépendants as a preparation for a like institution which is 
being started in London, and which will hold an Exhibition 
at the Albert Hall next month. The basis of the institution 
is that no committee of selection comes between the artists 
and the public. The artist hires wall-space and hangs what 
he likes. Mr. Ransome describes the Paris Exhibition run on 
these lines, tells us of its experimental work, and warns 
conservative London that it may be startled by the originality 
of those who are seeking to express themselves in new ways. 
——Miss Elizabeth Robins starts a serial story in this 
number, and opens with a wicked Italian Count driving a 
coach and four along the dusty roads of the Engadine. 


Colonel G. K. Scott-Moncrieff writes in Blackwood one of 
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those charming papers which are peculiar to this magazine, 
and in which some distant part of the Empire is described. 
The subject chosen is an Indian irrigation canal. We are not 
only told of the beauty of the scenery, but are also given 
glimpses of the men who conceived and carried out the 
beneficent work of bringing water into thirsty lands. These 
canals in India are very different from the narrow, sluggish 
waterways of England, and might easily be mistaken for 
swift-running rivers. They follow the natural curves of the 
ground, and enhance the beauties of the scenery through which 
they run. The British have followed in the steps of the 
native engineers, for the Western Jumna Canal was made by 
the Emperor Tuglak Shah, and later was improved both by 
Akbar and Shah Jehan. But the real beginning of scientific 
canal-making, like so many other things, has its origin in the 
Italian Renaissance. The researches of Galileo are the 
starting-point of modern practice. Among the greatest of the 
British makers of canals in India was Sir Arthur Cotton, 
Colonel Scott-Moncrieff also tells us of another canal authority 


| who lived alone for twenty-five years, absorbed not only in hig 


| work, but in all that concerned the welfare of the natives, —— 


} 
| 


| covered in Egypt. 


The situation is still further complicated by the Amir’s | 


| colour.” 


| South African War. 


hon wok the commenting position of the late Amie, whe night by a Boer, who says he is in the service of the British, 
. » | 








Mr. Arthur Ransome writes some notes on the Salon des | 


| House of Lords. 


Mr. A. 8. Hunt writes of the comedies of Menander, of which 
during late years such important fragments have been dis. 
Mr. Hunt says that the plots of the plays 
show a tendency to repetition of the same rather mechanical 
devices, and that the genius of the writer lies in his subtle 
delineation of character. “ Menander neither idealises nor 
caricatures. He is a realist, who obtains his effects by a 
series of light and skilful touches, not by large splashes of 
“One Night,” by an anonymous writer, is a most 
graphic description of an episode in the later stages of the 
A small fortified post is roused at 





He brings news that a convoy from whom he has come is 
being attacked. The commandant believes the story, and 
sends out some mounted infantry under an officer who is 
highly sceptical. How they went through the dark, wet 
night, and found the convoy peacefully asleep with no enemy 
near, and how the Boer was honest, though mistaken, is told 
with great spirit and wonderful distinctness. 


Mr. C. T. Bateman’s article in the Albany Review discusses 
the statistics which have of late disquieted the Nonconformist 
Churches, showing, as they do, a serious falling off in church 
membership. It is very difficult to give absolutely the cause 
of the diminution, and the writer of the article does not 
attempt a full solution of the problem. He does, however, 
suggest several reasons for the state of things, and quotesa 
leading Wesleyan minister as saying that too much attention 
has been paid to the secular side, and too much importance 
attached to revivals. The writer also notes that ministers 
do not visit the members of their congregations as much as 
formerly. He admits that in this respect their position is a 
much more difficult one than that of the clergy of the 
Established Church. At the same time, we are told that the 
habit of attending Conferences has greatly increased, with the 
consequence that ministers have less time for such duties. 
With regard to the laity, it is noted that the middle classes 
are changing their habits in some respects, spending more on 
their houses and way of living, and often leaving home at the 
end of the week, which may account for some reduction of 
numbers. Mr. Bateman sensibly concludes by asking why 
Anglicans and Nonconformists cannot unite in facing 
common difficulties, and points out the danger of divisions 
and contentions. Apparently the clergy of all denominations 
have to go to China before they can realise Christian unity. 
The writer of the notes on “Current Events” seems 
to be completely unable to understand the meaning of the 
ridiculous fiasco of last autumn’s campaign against tbe 
He still calls for de l’'audace, and regrets 





| the late Prime Minister. He either has not perceived that the 





bulk of the country is quite indifferent to the Bills thrown out 
by the House of Lords, or else wishes, like a despotic Jacobin, 
to make the country have, not what it wants, but what the 
“ progressives ” consider good for it. With such an attitude 
of mind, we are not surprised to find the writer in sympathy 
with Sir John Brunner and his inverted Protection by State 
interference. 


The first article in the United Service Magazine for June, 
entitled “Invasion Unopposed,” by “ Gitche Gumee,” author 
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of the prize essay, is a series of notes on the question of 
invasion or non-invasion, which we recommend to those who 
study the matter in detail.. It is followed by two interesting 
comments on this subject, one by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge 
and the other by Admiral Sir Edmund Fremantle. Admiral 
Bridge’s paper opens with the following passage :— 

«Jt is remarkable that, notwithstanding the length of time 

during which the question of the invasion of Great Britain has 
been discussed, and, it may be added, notwithstanding the 
elaboration of detail which has characterised the discussion, no 
one has yet told us exactly what it means. If ever there was a 
case for precision thisisone. Minutely precise figures for tonnage, 
times of embarkation and disembarkation, distances, duration of 
voyage, and other things have been given in abundance; but the 
main thing is left in bewildering vagueness. Does the invasion 
mean the landing of a rigorously limited fraction of the enemy’s 
military force, or does it mean that he can send across and land 
in the island just as many troops as he pleases? The importance 
of a definite answer to these questions will be seen at once, when 
it is remembered that the highest number yet suggested as that 
of the invading army is less than one-twenty-fifth of the lowest 
total at which the assumed invader’s military force is ordinarily 
put. Are we to take it that our enemy will consider that less 
than a twenty-fifth part of his force will be sufficient for the 
capital operation of a great war? If so, why should we take note 
of his remaining millions of armed men?” 
Another contribution to the subject is “ Invasion from a Naval 
Point of View,” by “ Procyon.” ———Another interesting article 
is that on the National Guard of the United States, by Charles 
Sydney Clark. Mr. Clark points out what a very large part 
the magnificent armouries of the United States National 
Guard play in their system, and what a great attraction they 
prove to recruits. 








NOVELS. 
THE PEDESTAL.* 

ENTERING the lists as the author of a very entertaining and 
original school-story, Mr. Coke has shown sagacity as well as 
ingenuity in evading the dangers which beset authors who, by 
reason of the peculiar qualities of an initial success, find them- 
selves their own most formidable competitors. It is by no 
means an easy thing to write a good story of school life, but 
the necessary equipment is no guarantee for success in other 
departments of fiction; the perils of sequels are notorious, and 
to repeat the experiment generally spells failure. Mr. Coke, 
fully alive to the difficulties of the situation, has surmounted 
them with great skill. In The Comedy of Age he gave usa story 
of University life ; but the standpoint adopted was not that of 
the undergraduate, but of the middle-aged don who, realising 
that he had lost touch with the junior members of his College, 
endeavoured with more zeal than tact to recapture the oppor- 
tunities he had let slip of influencing the young barbarians. 
The situation, though not widely typical of University life, 
was at any rate perfectly possible, and it was develope: with 
a freshness and kiudly humour which relieved the tragical 
significance of the plot and justified the title. In the novel 
before us a good deal of space is devoted to pictures of school 
life, but the interest of them is quite subsidiary to the main 
motive of the plot. They furnish the scene for the occurrence 
of a crucial incident, but the phase of life on which the 
author really concentrates his energies is domestic rather 
than educational. The Pedestal deals not so much with the 
relation between boys and their schoolfellows, though this is 
not overlooked, as between boys and their mothers, and it is 
to mothers first and foremost that the excellent lesson it 
conveys is primarily addressed. 

The story opens prosperously,—so prosperously as to inspire 
misgivings. Sir Arthur Fothergill is rich, young, happily 
married to a beautiful wife, and the father of a delectable 
infant. An unsuccessful but unembittered suitor stands 
godfather at his christening, and when Sir Arthur is killed 
in a hunting accident a few years later, he discharges the 
responsibilities of his post with discretion and magnanimity. 
Lady Fothergill, it should be explained, is no early or mid- 
Victorian mother. She neither flirts nor gives occasion for 
gossip, but she is greatly in request, and her social engage- 
ments involve the delegation of maternal duties to such an 
extent that, while intermittently idolising her soh, she never 
tries to understand him or to realise his weaknesses until it is 
too late. ‘I'he tragedy of Bernard's youth is that out of sheer 
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loyalty to a cousin, a boy of a certain magnetism but no 
character, be places himself in a position in which the real 
culprit evades discovery and the mere tool is heavily punished. 
It is at this crisis, precisely when her son was most in 
need of support, that Lady Fothbergill reveals herself 
in her worst colours. Bitterly disappointed in the idol 
of her own making, she takes no trouble to elicit the truth, or 
rehabilitate the boy’s self-respect, and hastily jumps at the 
idea of shipping him off to the Colonies. The situation, 
however, is saved by the godfather, who not only penetrates 
the armour of Bernard’s heroic reticence, but opens his 
mother’s eyes to her callous egotism. This is only a very 
rough sketch of a most interesting and by no means 
exaggerated study of modern motherhood. The Pedestal is 
essentially a story without a hero or a heroine; but Mr. Coke, 
though he may be indisposed to glorify humanity, is equally 
exempt from the desire to blacken it unduly. Lady Fother- 
gill’s behaviour is highly reprehensible; yet we are always 
made to realise that she was a very charming woman. 
Wherein exactly she failed is best set forth in the frank and 
homely words of Dick Armytage :— 


“* What I really mean is this, Ruth ;—you won't mind? You 
worshipped him, I know, but don’t you think it was chiefly 
because you were proud of him, because he was a success, and 
brought you credit and admiration? ‘There’s a sort of love, I 
mean, that really is only a kind of proprietary pride, and I don’t 
think real love could ever have turned into hate—or not the 
mother-love, 1 mean. You'd have loved him all the more, because 
he was frail and human.’—‘ Loved him because he was a thief?’ 
she asked in withering scorn.— No, loved him because all the 
world had turned against him. It’s so easy to love a success, 
when everybody envies you for being his mother, but in the time 
of trouble is the real moment for a mother’s love, and that 
moment belongs all to her, alone. Poor Ber needs love now.’— 
‘Poor Ber!’ she repeated, bitterly. ‘You don’t pity me. He did 
it; it was his own action, but what have I done to deserve all 
this ?’—‘I do pity you, Ruth—you know I do; but we're talking 
about Ber. He wasn’t born a thief.’—‘ How does that affect the 
argument? You can’t blame me, in any case. You won't 
say that I made him one?’—He spoke very seriously, 
‘In the old days, before—this happened, did you ever 
strengthen him for this sort of temptation, sit on his 
bedside and listen to his little difficulties, or did you always 
take it for granted that he couldn’t do wrong, and just flatter him 
and save trouble by that sort of idea?’—‘1t wasn’t to save 
trouble, Dick. How can you be sounkind? I tried to set him an 
ideal, to show him how perfect I thought him, and to make him feel 
that he must never disappoint me.’— What’s the use of that to a 
kid—uuiless he’s madly in love with his mother?’ ‘lhe cruel words 
had slipped out before he knew, but happily she did not seem to 
notice, and he hurried on. ‘ He wants something practical to hold 
to; some one who'll always understand, who'll never either hurt 
him or yet spoil him, who'll show him the right path, without 
any cant or pi-jaw, aud make him strong enough to take it... . 
My dear old Mum was never cruel to me, never snubbed my little 
ideas or told me to “go away a little”; always seemed as though 
she had nothing to do except to be pleased to see me (though | 
know, now, she had to slave to keep me going, bless her!), but 
she was stern, when she had to be. We were the best of friends, 
aud if she had to punish me, we were exactly the same ten 
minutes afterwards, because she was always just and never 
lectured me. She never said I was a sinner—but then she never 
said I was a saint; she treated me just as an ordinary boy, some- 
times good, sometimes very bad, and told me if 1 thought I was 
worse than the others (all kids get morbid, sometimes), it was 
because I had a conscience, and that we couldn’t all be 
perfect, but if we fought honestly and did our best, that 
was all God could or would expect from us. I've always 
remembered that; it’s been my sort of creed, and it’s kept me 
from feeling too much of a worm, sometimes. .. . And the result 
of her self-sacrifice—for that’s what it was, I see now, but it was 
done so smoothly, I thought nothing of it at the time—the result 
is she’s kept me straight, so far as any one’s done that, she and 
her memory; and do you know, Ruth ?—don’t laugh at me—I 
still say my prayers, every night, because she asked me to; pray 
every night of my life that she may be getting the reward | never 
understood sufficiently to give her, if 1 could. I think, perhaps, 
that’s something to her, even now.’” 








Marotz. By John Ayscough. (A. Constable and Co. G6s.)—This 
volume is of so serious a tendency that it might seem more 
appropriate to notice it under the heading of theological works 
than under that of fiction. Much of the scene passes in a convent 
of contemplative nuns, and the novel generally is concerned 
with the higher problems of religion and the mystical aspects of 
the Christian faith. The book is written from the point of view of 
the Roman Church, but it will not be found in any way offensive 
to Protestant readers, and those who wish to take their sermons 
disguised as stories will gain much edification from its perusal. 
The heroine is a Sicilian girl of noble family, and the portraits 
of the other characters, such as her father, mother, aud 
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grandfather, are drawn in almost as great detail as that of 
Marotz herself. Marotz does not become a nun, not feeling 
certain of her vocation, and the novel embraces an account of a 
fourth generation, as Piccolo, Marotz’s son, is grown up during 
the concluding chapters. Although the story opens at the 
Austrian Court and the Convent of the Reparation is in Vienna, 
the atmosphere is Italian, though the strain of Northern 
blood inherited by Marotz from her father gives great breadth 
to her character. The work, though by no means faultless, 
is yet a remarkable achievement, and the serious purpose which 
the author has obviously set himself is fully attained. It 
may be doubted, however, whether, having chosen the form of 
fiction, Mr. Ayscough does not carry too far his method of allow- 
ing readers merely to guess at the facts of the story after they 
have taken place. Ordinary people will be extremely puzzled 
during the first four or five chapters, and will find it very difficult 
to pick up the thread of the narrative. This is merely a fault of 
detail, though it would be well for the author not to allow the 
elusive habit to grow upon him. We shall look forward with 
interest to Mr. Ayscough’s next book. Though he appears unfor- 
tunately to be almost devoid of humour, yet the sincerity of his 
writing and the loftiness of his aim may condone this fault. 
Should he be able to maintain his present level of excellence, he 
may make no inconsiderable mark on the fiction of our time. 


ReapaBiE Novers.—Dean’s Hall. By Maude Goldring. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—An interesting story of country life some genera- 
tions ago, in which the Quakers play a prominent part. The 
Wheel o’ Fortune. By Louis Tracy. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.) 
—The story of a treasure hunt. The adventures are exciting, and 
told with considerable picturesqueness——The Flemings. By 
Jessie and Charles Fielding Marsh. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.) 
—A modern story of an artist and his wife who fail in their 
ideals. The book is interesting, though both Mr. and Mrs. 
Fleming are often not a little irritating. The Lost Angel. 
By Katharine Tynan. (John Milne. 6s.)—A charming series of 
short stories, every one of which ends well. They are recom- 
mended to all readers who wish to be gently interested without 
being harrowed. Young Lord Stranleigh. By Robert Barr. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—The adventures of an impossible 
young man who hides a genius for business under a very languid 
appearance. As his business enterprises lead him on an anti- 
piratical expedition to the West African Coast, the book contains 
some exciting passages. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








A Masque of Empire. By Mrs. St. Loe Strachey. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 1s.)—For obvious reasons, this work cannot be criticised 
either for good or ill in these pages. We may point out, however, 
that the Masque was written to be acted by a company of players 
in the Surrey villages of Albury and Shere, and that its author's 
desire was to convey the facts of Empire and the lessons of a sane 
Imperialism through the medium of poetic drama. How far she 
has succeeded it will be for her readers to decide. In the Masque 
Britannia calls before her first her sailors and soldiers, on whom 
the duty of maintaining the Empire rests; next the daughter- 
nations, including Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Newfound- 
land, and South Africa; then India and the rest of our Crown 
Colonies and dependencies ; and, lastly, the coaling-stations. The 
self-governing Colonies and India are presented by women, and 
the smaller dependencies and scattered islands of the Empire by 
children. The more important characters speak. The children 
for the most part only dance. To Chorus are entrusted duties 
combining those of the Chorus of the Elizabethan and of the 
Greek stage. There are recitations from Campbell, Tennyson, and 
Kipling. Inthe course of the play occur songs and incidental 
music, including a “Song of the Flag” set to the tune of the 
“Old Hundredth.” The following speeches of Australia and New 
Zealand addressed to Britannia may be given as a sample of the 
Masque :— 

“Trumpet-call, The two voices call, ‘Advance Australia!’ The Orchestra 
plays appropriate music, and AUSTRALIA enters on the left. She is 
dressed wn a semr-classical robe, and wears a crown of stars, representing 
the Southern Cross, on her head. She carries a basket heaped with 


apples and trimmed with mimosa. She advances to the throne and is 
kissed by Britannia, after which she speaks her lines: 


Austra. Lo, with a daughter's duteous kiss and smile 
The Island Continent greets her Mother Isle. 
On my vast seaboard sparkle cities fair, 
The ocean laps me, for thy soul is there. 
Up country, through the Bush, I gallop free, 
My horse, scarce broken, bred and reared by me. 
Deep in the earth my cherished wealth I hold, 
With patient vwoil my miuers seek for gold. 





a 
On my vast sheep-runs countless flocks are raised, 

Thousands of cattle on my lands are grazed. 

Then to my Garden Island, southward ho! 

Where in my orchards rosiest apples grow, 

But ah, my silent Bush, my crystal air, 

My arch of Heaven—all my heart is there, 

There where, when evening deepens, from on high 

The Southern Cross hangs in the purple sky. 


Cxorvs. And now, New Zealand, come and take your stand, 
And with your sisters greet the Motherland. 


Trumpet-call. The two voices call, ‘New Zealand! New Zealand!’ TT, 
Orchestra plays appropriate music, and New ZEALAND comes in on the 
left. She is dressed in blue or pink, like a shepherdess. She carrie . 
crook in her hand and is wreathed with wild roses. She advances to the 
throne and is kissed by Barrannta, after which she speaks her lings: 
New ZEALAND. 
From my three sister Islands, But yet a sterner beauty 
Set in the Southern Sea, Than ever England knew 
Full quickly at thy bidding, Lies in my snow-capped mountaing 
Mother I come to thee. And in my glaciers blue; 
(Turning to the audience) W hile in my northern island 
And with a special kinship Vv aves mag 5 heart of flame— 
I fain would speak to you, aan oiling fountains, 
For, in the far Pacitic 1erce forces none may tame, 
My lands are sea-girt, too. Down my deep-wrinkled coastline 
Now, when my earliest settlers Lie fiords and harbours wide 
Did first from Britain roam, Where the great ships from 
My happy, smiling valleys England 
All spoke to them of home— Float in upon the tide. 
Spoke when the shepher.i folded Hail to my happy country ! 
His sheep upon my hills, Hail to my islands three ! 
Spoke in my island weather, Hail to the new Dowinion, 
Spoke in my sparkling riils, My Kingdom of the Sea!” 





The Charm of the English Village. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A. 
Illustrated by Sydney R. Jones. (B. T. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Mr. Ditchfield has rendered the “charm” very successfully, Mr, 
Jones contributing not a little to the result by his very attractive 
drawings. The plan adopted has been to give a chapter to each of 
the chief features of a village. Accordingly we have the “Church,” 
the “ Manors, Farms, and Rectories,” “ Almshouses and Grammar 
Schools,” “Cottages,” “Architecture,” “ Barns and Dovecotes,” 
“Roads and Bridges,” &c. Under each of these headings 
characteristic examples are grouped together. So we have the 
almshouses at Audley End and at Corsham, and parts of 
two old grammar schools (both now disused), one at Eardisland, 
in Herefordshire, the other at Weobly, in the same county. 
Weobly, we see, is styled a village on p. 3, and more correctly a 
“small town” on p. 118. It returned two Members to Parliament 
up to 1832, and, small as it is, has all the look of atown. This is 
a very pleasing book. 


The Triumph of Socialism. By John D. Mayne. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 1s.)—This is an amusing “skit” on 
Socialism, taking it at its weakest point, application to practice. 
What a Communist Ministry with the courage of its opinions 
might do is set forth with no little skill. The official declarations 
and the defence put forth by an inspired Press are particularly 
well done. They are not mere inanities; they are just what such 
fanatics might really say. The other side is as well represented. 
But it might have been better to keep the Germans out of the 
affair. 


The Cotswolds, Painted by G. F. Nicholls, Described by 
Francis Duckworth, and The Peak Country, Painted by W. 
Biscombe Gardner, Described by A. R. Hope Moncrieff (A. and C. 
Black, 6s. each), carry on worthily a series which has established 
itself in the favour of all readers of taste. It is not easy to say 
which is the more interesting subject; they are certainly very 
different. The Cotswold country has its “ peak,” though Cleeve 
Cloud is barely half the height of Kinder Scout, in Derbyshire; 
and there are spots of great beauty in it,—the wooded valleys on 
which one suddenly comes in some stretch of bare-looking upland 
are particularly attractive. But it is, as a whole, a country 
which man has made. It is mainly a land of the plough; 
possibly its inhabitants wish that it were less so, now that mutton 
is so much more paying a thing than wheat. But whatever it 
has to show has had justice done to it in this very pleasing book. 
Mr. Duckworth expects to be reproached by the critics for what he 
has left out, and certainly we miss one or two beauties that we 
should have been glad to see. Still, we are very grateful for what 
we get. Painswick, Chipping Campden, Cirencester—which has as 
fine a High Street asany English town—and the headwaters of the 
Thames, not to speak of other scenes, supply excellent subjects 
for pen and pencil. And the reader will not be less pleased when 
he turns to the Derbyshire volume. Here, we may say, Nature is 
more in evidence, though there is the magnificent exception of 
Chatsworth. Perhaps there is more history about the Gloucester- 
shire country, where not a little of the Civil War fighting went 
on. Derbyshire was scarcely touched by it, though, it is true, 
the country is memorable as the terminus ad quem of “the Forty- 
five.” We must not forget, however, the tragic story of Eyam 
and its valiant rector, Mompesson, and his not less valiant helper, 
Thomas Stanley (Stanley was ejected in 1662, but stayed on in 
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the parish, and bravely helped to fight the plague). Tarley Pike, 
Miller’s Dale, the High Tor, Matlock, may be mentioned as 


specially pleasing in an excellent set of drawings. 





The Charm of Edinburgh: an Anthology. Compiled by Alfred 
H. Hyatt. (Chatto and Windus. 2s.)—Mr. Hyatt has arranged 
his book in twelve divisions, to which he gives such titles as 
“Edina’s Charms,” “Edinburgh Streets, Royal Edinburgh,” 
“Close and Wynd,” “A Few Edinburgh Portraits,’ with a 
number of quotations from authors old and new. Here we 
have William Dunbar, Fynes Morison, author of the famous 
“Itinerary,” Thomas Carlyle, R. L. Stevenson, W. E. Henley, 
w. E. Aytoun, and many another. This is a very attractive 
book. - 

In the series of “The Children’s Heroes” (T. C. and E. C. 


> 


Jack, 1s. and 1s. 6d. net) we have The Story of Napoleon, by H. E. 


The story is well and fairly told, but we must own 
we 


Marshall. 
that to a child asking whether Napoleon was a “ true hero” 


should have made a more decisive answer than Mrs. Marshall gives. 
Surely, in view of the murder of the Duc d’Enghien, to speak of 
From the same 





one crime only, only one answer is possible. 
publishers’ series “ Shown to the Children” we have The Farm, 
Described by Foster Meadow (2s.6d.) Horses, cattle, sheep, 
poultry, sow ing and reaping green crops, the makiug of haystacks 
and cornricks, these and many other things are described. We 
see the “fox” among the “farmer’s enemies.” Is he so? The 
farmer gets paid for the poultry which he steals, and indirectly he 
raises the prices of various things which the farmer sells. A 
number of excellent pictures by F. M. B. and A. H. Blaikie 
illustrate the book. 


Supplementary Papers of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Rome. (Macmillan and Co.)—These papers four in 
number: “The Advancement of Officers in the Roman Army,” 
“Roman Monumental Arches” (amply illustrated), the ** Palimp- 
sest of Cicero De Re Publica” (in the Vatican Library), * Inscrip- 
tions from Rome and Central Italy.” All are interesting, but 
for the general student the first is the most valuable. The 
subject is obscure, and light upon it is very welcome. 


are 


Byways of Collecting. 3y Ethel Deane. (Cassell 
7s. 6d. net.) —Miss Deane divides her hints to the collector into 
four sections,—viz., “ Old China” (subdivided by places of origin 
colour, famous makers, &c.); “Print Collecting” (early line, 
slipper engravings, mezzotints, &c.); “Old Furniture”; “Old 
Silver.” The hints will be found very valuable, whether they 
concern what one should choose or what one should avoid. 





and Co. 








New Epitions.—Man Considered in Relation to God and the 
Church. By W. Carew Hazlitt. (Bernard Quaritch. 6s.) 
How to Become an Author. By Arnold Bennett. (The Literary 
Correspondence College. 5s. net.)——Dictionary of the English 
and German Languages. By William James. “ Forty-first Edition, 
Entirely Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged.” (Macmillan and Co. 
4s. 6d.) Australasia, Vol. II., by F. 
M.D. (E. Stanford, 15s.), is a volume in the publisher’s “Com- 
pendium of Geography and Travel,” now being reissued with 
additions, corrections, and a general bringing up to date. The 
volume before us contains “Malaysia and the Pacific Archi- 
pelagoes,” and has received the revision of Dr. A. H. Keane. 
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DECEMBER NEXT. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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), The Door of Darkness, cr 8vo...... pecupscensnasesogencaneienl (Lane) 









Ww mar ar) C.), The Orchard Close, cr 8vo .......... (Hurst & Blackett) 
Astor (W. P.), the Threshold of a New World of Thought, cr 8vo 

(K. Paul) net 

Barton (E. H.), A Text-Book on Sound, 8V0_ .........:.cs00ee08 (Macmillan) net 

Barton (F. T.), The Vet. Book, 12m0..............ccccsesee scsseeeeveceeee (Lane) net 






Bennett (A.), Buried Alive, cr 8vo.... .(Chapman & Hall) 
Brown (V.), The Last Shore, cr 8vo . .(Chapman & Hall) 
Gott ), The Forewarners, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 
M.), Sporting Notions of Present Days and Past, 8vo ...... (Sands) 

. H,), Annals of Cambridge, Vol. V., 1850-56, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Crawfurd (O.), The Mystery of Myrtle Cottage, er 8vo...(Chapman & Hall) 
Cunningham (Ww. ), The Cure of Souls, cr 8vo . ......(Camb. Univ, Press) 
Davey (H. s KS ‘Law Settlement and Removal, cr $vo...(Stevens & Sons) 
Dixon (H. C.), The Abbeys of Great Britain, er 8V0.....0 (T. W. Laurie) net 
Dresser (H. Ww. ), The Philosophy of the Spirit, 8vo............... (Putnam) net 
Dueckelmann (A. F.), The Wife as Family Physician, roy 8vo (K. Paul) net 
Duff (A.), Hints on Old Testament Theology, cr 8V0 ...........006 (Black) net 
Emanuel (M. R.), The Law Relating to Dogs, cr 8vo_......(Stevens & Sons) 
Epic of London (The), by Rowbotham, 8V0.............cc0eseeeeee (Gibbings) net 















Escott (T. H. S.), The Story of British Diplomacy, 8vo .............. (Unwin) 
Forestier (A.), Liége and the Ardennes, Svo (Black) net 
Franklin (F.), People and Problems, ¢r 8V0...........06sssceeesereeseeeees (Bell) net 
Falleylove (J.) aud Poyser (A.), The Tower of London, 8vo......(Black) net 
Galsworthy (J.), A Commentary, Cr BVO ..0...........0 ceeeeee cee seneres (Richards) 


Ganz «4 - W.), Practical Hints on Modelling, Design, and Mural Decora- 

tion, 8 (Gibbings) net 
Mihetee (EL P. ) and Hill (Cc. 8s. a ‘Concrete Construction Methods and Cost, 
(Spon) net 








Grahain (D.), The Grammar of Philosophy, 8vo. T. & T. Clark) net 
Green (E. A.), The Tavistocks, Cr 8V0 ...........c.ceceesecnsceeee eee T. W. Laurie) 
Greenwood (G. G.), The Shakespeare Problem Restated, 8vo......(Lane) net 
Guide Instantané de Londres, Cr 8V0 ............ccccecceeacecersneeee .(Nilsson) net 








Harding (E.), The Woman who Vowed, cr 8vo.............. ..... (Unwin) 
Hull (E.), Text-Book of Irish Literature, Part I1., cr 8vo .........(Nutt) net 
Jack (A. A.), Mathilde: a Play, cr vo. (Cc ‘onsts uble) net 
James (W. H.), The Campaign of 1815, Chiefly i in F ‘landers, 8vo 


W. Blackwood) net 
Johnson (T. B.), Tramps Around the Mountains of the a er 8vo (Unwin) 
Keith (A.), Edinburgh of To-day, cr 8vo . 


- Hodge) net 
Lowell (A. L.), The Government of Engl: and, '2 vols. 8vo.. “Mi: 1emillan) net 





Lucas (St. J.), New Poems, cr 8V0..........ccsceesssseeseesceveces (Constable) net 
Luson’s Diseases of Workmen, 8VO ...........0..cseeeeeeeeees (Butterworth) net 
Lyde (L. W.), School Text-Book of Geography, er 8VO...............0-+ (Black) 


Macuair (P.), Geology and Scenery of the Grampians and the Valley of 

Strathmore, 2 vols. 8vo (MacLehose) net 
Milligan (A.), Hero Lays, cr 8vo ...(Maunsel) net 
Moore (H. C.), A Devonshire Lass, er 8vo.......... ....(R. Seott) 
More Society Recollections, by an English Officer, (Long) net 
Moses (B.), South America on the Eve of Emane ipation.. (Putnam) net 
Muirhead (L. A.), The Terms —_ and Death in the Old and New Testa- 






ments, and other Papers, Sv .............cccececessecsececeeeees (A. Melrose) net 
Palmer (G. H.), The Life of Alice A. Palmer, cr 8vo.......... (Constable) net 
Parsons (B,) and Cook (E. T.), The Gardens of England, 8vo ...(Black) net 


eux (W. Le), The Crooked Way, cr 8V0 ................cceeseeceeeees (Methuen) 
wnsley (Mrs. W.), Country Sketches for City Dwellers, 8vo (Black) net 
Robertson (G. 8.), The Law and Practice of Civil Proceedings by and 


against the Crown and Departmentsof the Government (Stevens & Sons) 3 


St. Aubyn (F.), The Secret of the Retreat, er 8V0 ........cccccceccsceeeeee (Drane) 
Santley (Sir C.), The Art of Singing and Vocal Declamation (Macmillan) net 
Shrubb (A.), Running and Cross Country Running (Health and Strength) net 


Smith (B. H.), The Helmsman’s Handbook, 8vo .........00....00.- (H, Cox) net 
Smith (J. G.), The Christ of the Cross, er 8vo ............. (Gordon & Goteh) 
Steuart (A. F.), The Exiled Bourbons in Scotland...(A. L. Humphreys) net 
Stewart (B.), Handbook of Railway Surveying, 12mo .+..({Spon) net 
Stoker (B.), Lady Athlyne: a Novel, cr 80.0.0... .ccccce ccc eee .. (Heinemann) 
Thirlmere (R.), Mont St. Michel, and other Poems, cr 8vo ...(G. Allen) net 


Trench (G. H.), The Crucifixion and Resurrection of Christ by the Light 
TIT TIT ion-c ols teracnseaiinnndisdinddnanéenbedsausemmnsaveeel (J. Murray) net 
Underwood (H. G.), The Call of Korea, er 8vo . ..s.--(Revell) net 
Warden (F.), The Millionaire’ s Son, er 8vo _.{Ward & Lock) 
Washburne (M. F.), The Mother’s ¥ ear Book, ers ..(Maemillan) net 
Whibley (C.), American Sketches, cr 8vo ................5 ..(W. Blackwood) 
Winder (T.), Handbook of Farm Buildings, Ponds, &c., 8vo 
(Conntry Gentle > n ’s Association) net 
Wood (Sir E.), The Revolt in Hindustan, 1857-59, er 8vo .( Methuen) 
Wright (H. N.), Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum. Cale sutta, 
Vol. IIL., roy 8vo ....(Clarendon Press) net 
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PURE ITALIAN WINE 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: Anu Italian Burgundy. 


Ss. 


Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles, 


MONTE FIANO ¢ An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 77s. 6a. per dozen bot 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904, 
* A very good dinner wine.”—Stratumore (Eart or). 


“An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &c. 





These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. 
trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. 


MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd. 
84 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


tles, 


For Samples (7s.) and Illus- 
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ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


1789. 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 
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Intimidad, London, 
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3787 Gerrard. 
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MARTELL’S 
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BRANDY. 
BRANDY. 
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Estd.. 
1715. . 


THE LARGEST! FIRE OFFICE IN_ 





ROYAL ; 

mURANne THE WORLD. 
COMPANY, LTD.| Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 

FIRE LIFE. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 

ACCIDENT. 

BURGLARY. _ TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 





CHUBB’S cenierTron LOCKS 

CHUBB’S DECORATIVE ART LOCKS 
an 

Head Office: 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

CH UBB’S West End Branch: SA FES 

CHUBB'S 68 St. James's Street, 


_Pall Mall, S.W. 
HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
ean LET, FURNISHED.—Picturesque XVIIIth 
m5 Panelled HOUSE, overlooking well-wooded park. Usual 


reception-rooms, 6 bedrooms, and offices; stabling. Trout-fishing might be 


had. -THOM AS GREG, Coles, Buntingford. Herta. 





A ALVERN.—TO LET, FURNISHED, for Six Weeks 

from August Ist, PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 3 sitting, 6 bedrooms, 
3 servants’ rooms, others if wanted ; bathroom; use of gymuasium, fives- 
courts, cricket ground. Boot-boy left. 10 guineas a week.—Apply H. E. 
WOOD, Southlea, Malvern, 


SMALL HOUSE 

decorated, TO BE LET, 
season from June 18th. Six bed. bath, and 4 reception rooms. 
a week or 400 guineas a year. Servants and stabling if required. 
Miss V ERNON, 73 Harrington Gardens, $.W. 


JREMISES SUITABLE for a PUBLISHER or FINE 

ART GALLERY TO LET. Ground floor and basement, well lighted 

and decorated. Furniture and fittings can be acquired; a bargain.—l4 King 
William Street, Strand, W.C. 








in EATON SQUARE, newly 
FURNISHED, for the remainder of the 
Ten guipeas 
-Write to 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


é hie UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a WOMAN LECTURER in 
EDUCATION, in connexion with the University Training Colle 
proposed to e stablish. Applications must reach the undersign 


e which it is 
Juve, 1908, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 


by the 20th 
eed May, 1908, W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 



























June 6, 1908.] THE 
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2 celled 
oUNTY OF LONDO 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL REQUIRES the services of a person 
ompetent to CO-OPERATE WITH and ADVISE CHILDREN’S CARE COM- 
MITTEES responsible for the Selection of Necessitous Children, and to assist 
the Organisation for Feeding such Children. Applicants should have had 
fousiderable experience in social work, with special reference to children, and 
possess organising ability. : : : 
The person & pointed will be required to give his or her whole time to the 
duties of the office. i 
The appointment will be of a temporary nature, and for a period ending 
November 90th, 1908, and the salary will be £5 5s. a week. 
lications should be made on the official form, to be obtained upon 


a pbeation from the Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, 
Be oria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later 


than 11 a.m. on Thursday, June 1ith, 1908, accompanied by copies of not 
fewer than three testimonials of recent date. All communications on the 
subject must be endorsed “ Urganiser—Underfed Children,” and a stamped 
and addressed envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for empioyment. G. L. GUMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 

27th May, 1908. 


~~ OUNTY OF LONDON. 


‘. LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the appoiutment of an ASSISTANT-MASTER specially qualified in English 
subjects at the Camden Secondary School for Boys. 

The salary attaching to the post will commence at £150 a year, and will rise 
by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum of 
£300 a year. Y hy 

Acommencing salary higher than the minimum stated above will be allowed 
in consideration of satisfactory experience, and in this connection two years’ 
satisfactory service in a School approved by the Council for the purpose will 
be counted as equivalent to one year spent in one of the Council's Secondary 
Schools, provided that (]) experience of less than two years in any one School 
shall not be reckoned, and (2) not more than 10 years’ outside service in all 
shall be taken into account. 

Applications should be made on Form T.S. 56, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 22nd June, 1908, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Allcommunications on the subject must be endorsed ‘‘Camden Secondary 
School,” and a stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment. 
G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
30th May, 1908. 


TIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
AIGBURTH VALE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the following posts on the 
staff of the Aigburth Vale Secondary School for Girls, a newly erected school 
which will be opened for the reception of pupils on September 15th, 1908. 
Successful candidates will be expected to take up duty on the day of opening, 
or earlier if uired. One of the Mistresses appointed may be selected to 
act as Second Mistress, in addition to her other duties, in which case she will 
be paid such a sum, in addition to her salary, as will briug ber total emolu- 
ments to £150 per annum :— 

SCIENCE MISTRESS (Graduate). Salary £120. 

FIVE FORM MISTRESSES, two of whom will be paid at the rate of £120 
per annum, the others at £110, according to qualifications; each of them 
should have special qualifications for the teaching of one or more of the 
following subjects, viz. :—(1) Classics, (2) Mathematics, (3) Modern Languages, 
(4) English and History, (5) Geography. 

LOWER FORM MISTRESS (Hicher Froebel Certificate). Salary £100. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS. Salary £100. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, 
with whom they must be lodged, accompanied by copies of recent testimonials, 
not later than Wednesday, 10th June, 1908. 

EDWARD R. PICKMERE, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Authority. 

Municipal Offices, Liverpool, 

May, 1908. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 


BLAYDON-ON-TYNE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND PUPIL TEACHER 
CENTRE, 











Satisfactory experi- 
scale, terms of 
The latter to be 


ASSISTANT-MISTRESS REQUIRED in September. 
ence indispensable, with Honours in History. Salary, 
appointment, and forms of application now obtainable. 
returned completed before Friday, 12th June, 1908. 

J. A. L. ROBSON, Secretary. 

Shire Hall, Durham, 20th May, 1908. 


U Niversity COLLEGE OF WALES, 





ABERYSTWYTH. 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of WARDEN of 
the ALEXANDRA HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS in 
succession to Miss Stephen. 

Applications and 70 copies of testimonials to be sent in by June 25th to the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

J. H. DAVIES, M.A., 

May 2ist, 1908, Registrar. 





P{ABERDASHERS' ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W. 


WANTED, in September, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. 
Honours Degree and experience essential. Commencing salary £150.—Apply 
by letter to the HEAD- MISTRESS at the School. 


NRANUIS HOLLAND (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 

An appointment will be made to the VACANCY in the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS of the above School to take effect in September.—All particulars 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. Appli- 
cations must be sent in by June 20th. 


TNNHE RANELAGH SCHOOL, BRACKNELL, BERKS. 

WANTED, in above Dual School, HEAD ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to 
begin work in September next. Salary £150, riging to £200. A Lady who could 
offer Modern Languages, English, and Music as ber main subjects preferred. 
—Apply to E. CLEAVE, 80 Queen’s Road, Leytonstone. 


A SSISTANT-MISTRESS REQUIRED for the BURTON- 
ON-TRENT GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. Main subject: Mathematics. 
University qualifications essential (Tripos preferred). Commencing salary 
ior suitable candidate, £130.—Apply, with full particulars, to the HEAD. 
STRESS, 











N.| 








LYMOUTH COLLEGE (DEVON). 


; khy BPAD-YASTERSHIP of this First-Grade School will be VACANT in 
uly next. 

The Salary will be £300, together with a capitation fee of £1 for the first 
hundred boys, and £2 for every boy after that number. 

. — average number of boys in the School during the last three years has 
een LHO. 

The Head-Master will be required to occupy the present School House, and 
will have the sole right of taking Boarders therein upon terms to be arranged 
with the Governors. 

Applications for the appointment, accompanied by recent testimonials, 
must be made to the SECRETARY before the 24th June next. 

. J. WALTER WILSON, Secretary. 

6 Princess Square, Plymouth. 

Dated 25th May, 1908. 


ANTED, in September, a WARDEN (either clerical 

j or lay) for the Clifton College Mission Boys’ Clubs in St. Agnes, 

Bristol, E. The Warden’s duties would include the Superintendence of the 

Clubs, and the direction of assistance rendered by members and past members 

of the School. No work in the mornings. and very little in the afternoong.— 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Clifton College, Bristol. 


NEPTEMBER POSTS.—MASTERS WANTED: 
K (a) Good Classics, £100-£120, res.; (b) Good French or Maths., £100- 
£120, res.; (c) Englishman, French and German Grad., £100-£150, res. Many 
Senior and Junior Posts.—Messrs. NEEDES, Tutorial Ageuts, 7 Arundel 
Street, Strand. 


rT\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOUH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-OClass 
Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured. 
—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Re roRs COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspector's Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women 
Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


LAPHAM HIGH SOHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pupils of the above School. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “8S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. CHRISTOPHER WATKINS, “ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham 
Common. 
Mrs. LABORDE, “‘ Westbury,” Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, 14 Poynders Road, Clapham Park, 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School, 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ST LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
kK) (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—Por Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are larce 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 


| training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
| St Katharines Lodre, St Andrews, 


iC 








QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
7 Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fally qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Lutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 
OLLEGE FRANCO-BRITANNIQUE.—High-Class 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough English Lessons 
illustrated by Lantern Slides and visits to Museums, Music, Languages. 
Unique opportunity for acquiring a thorough knowledge of French in 
Loudon. Special attention given to accent. Riding. Games in the country 
and in own garden. Excellent health.—Apply to Mademoiselle DESSAIN'!, 
38 Bolton Gardens, 8. W. 

NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
“ BITON HILL.—Principals Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, June 19th, 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
B44 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Cam)b., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintiny. 
Pupils -_—— for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
r[\HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 

Preparation for University Exams. ; highly qualified staff ; physical train 

special feature; five acres of playing-fields. New Boarding-House in large 
s facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 
Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD. 
MISTRESS. 
| Tr tg CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
I'd Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Svecialists. Terms moderate. 


LiXeHout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The SUMMER TERM BEGAN on MAY 6th. 
Applications for September Vacancies to be made to Miss MACBAE MOIR, 


Principal 


( AKHILL SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen, 9 Ridy- 
« way Place, Wimbledon Common.— Principals: The Misses HEAD and 
STEPHENS. Resideut and Day Pupils received. Thoroughly sound, modern 
education without undue pressure. Individual attention. Sole charge of 
children whose parents are residing abroad. Resident and visiting Specialists. 





and bracing; 
Modern lines; 















































































































































































THE 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


UDOR ZRAdq & Sco BC @C.h. 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. TODD. 


Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


mat School will be REMOVED to CHISLEHURST during the Summer 
olidays, 

‘The new house stands in a park of over one hundred acres, about fifteen of 
which have been acquired for games, &c. 

London Professors and Lecturers will continue to attend daily, and the 
weekly visits to London for Concerts, Galleries, &c., will be made as usual. 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
J President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liv 1 Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Auatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualitied teachers, 
if EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arrange’ for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 








NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED WOMEN 
for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage, 
Anatomy, Hygiene, Zsthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games. 
Send for Prospectus. 
YHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN ‘TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
titicate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for,admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; retary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 





RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
-yactical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


S” ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 








With Title of L.L.A. 
or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
ate of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 

House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
TERM COMMENCED MAY 7th. 
For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr. H. 
KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
NHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
honse. Cambr‘dge, the Princinals of Redford & Holle way Colleges, and others. 


YNORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 











OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 

_ Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA 8, GRIFFITHS, assisted 

by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds atford 

apecial advantages for Open-uir Life and Games. Preparation for University 
Examinations undertaken, Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application, 

M"NVHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subiects 

only required. Importauce attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 

Art. Greatattention paid tohealth. Daily walks and games. Riding, bathing, 


HF IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 








SUMMER HOLIDAYS BEGIN JULY 2tth and END SEPT. 22nd, 1908. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical 

and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 

man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.U.S. See Prosvectus, 
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AIT. MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Speciali 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Prof ate 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. — 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 











ti, 
hoes CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TRUST, Limited. es 
ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTs. 
Particulars of Scholarship Examinations to be held in July, 1908, can no 
be obtained.—Please apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. CECIL GRANT 
M.A., at the School. . 


O-BpvU eG &é Ft t.0 8. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
Founded 1808. 80 Boys: 70 Girls. 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends, 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Head-Master, 








LT 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
NEW SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
LAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 


Two Major Scholarships, tenable for three years, of the annual value of 
fifty guineas; and Two Minor Scholarships, of the annual value of thirty 
guineas, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
July 27th to 29th, 1908. These Scholarships are awarded in accordance with 
a scheme which is to a great extent based upon the system of “ Interview” 
and Examination adopted for Entrance to the Royal Naval College, Osborne 
The Examination is conducted by an independent Board of Examiners com. 
posed of leading Educationalists. 7 

For entry forms and full particulars, apply to the BURSAR. 


PSWICH SCHOOL.—Scuotarsuirs Examinatioy, 
Six Entrance Scholarships, tenable at School House, are Offered for Com- 
petition, Value (about £25) reducing cost of Board and Tuition to 40 guineas per 
annum. Examination on July lith and 15th. 
Also one ‘‘ Pemberton” Scholarship, and one ‘‘ John Henry Bartlet” 
Scholarship, value £15 each, tenable with above, will be competed for. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 





Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class ; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fives-courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 per annum. 


Ra COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July 2nd and 3rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class wil! te 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley Colleze, 


Abingdon. 
JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER I7th, 1908, 
Hendl-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 

ou JULY Ist to Srd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOB SCHUOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, MA, 


ELS TED SCHOOL. 


Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS begins July 14th. Candi- 
dates must be under 15. 
—Apply_Bev. BEAD. MASTER. __ - 

IGGLESWICK SCHOOL. 


EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS (£60.£20) BEGINS on JUNE 10th, 
at Giggleswick, in London, or. under conditions, at Preparatory Scbools. 
—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


7 ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An EXAMINATION for “Sexey” Scholarships will be held on July 15th, 
16th, 17th. 
For particulars apply the HEAD-MASTER, 





























? YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 

Tbe Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


NALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodous premises overlooking the open 8@. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


1 PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical aud Modera 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships anpually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals,—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR. Epsom College. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
in JULY, beginning July 7th, when two Scholarships of £70 a year, three of 
£40 a year, and four or more of £30 a year will be affered.—Apply to the 


HEAD-MASTER. 
W ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JUNE 24th, 25th, and 26th, to fill up not less 
than five RESIDENTIAL, and three non-Residential, SCHOLARSHIPS, and 
also some Exhibitions.—For particulars apply, by letter, to the BURBS. 
Little Dean's Yard, S.W. 
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COURT (late of Hampstead). 


H EDDON 
Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTEBS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
goil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 

moasium and bathing place, 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


= 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR (Agricultural Department).—SURVEYORS’ INSTITU- 
TION SCHOLARSHIP of £50, tenable for three years. 

‘An Examination will be held at Bangor on July 7th and following days.— 
Applications to sit should be addressed by June 28th to the SECRETARY, 
The University, Bangor, or to the SECRETARY, The Surveyors’ Institution, 
12 Great George Street, London, 8. Ww. 


RMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
(Agricultural Department).—SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION SCHOLAR- 
SHIP of £50, tenable tor three years. 

‘An Examination will be held at Newcastle on June 30th and July Ist.— 
Applications to sit should be addressed by June 16th to the SECRETARY, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, or to the SECRETARY, The Sur- 
yevors’ Institution, 12 Great George Street, London, 8.W 
————— nInnnh tTrarrTmeppcmv : 

YVAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY (Agricultural Depart- 
C meat).—_SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIP of £80, tenable 
for three years. 

Au Examination will be held at Cambridge on July 28th to 3lst.—Applica- 
tions to sit should be addressed by July Ist to the SECRETARY, Surveyors’ 
Institution, 12 Great George Street, London, 5.W., or to Professor T. B. 
WOOD, Department of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

YRESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLE. 

SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION JULY 2nd and 3rd. 
TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS £0. 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS £30 open 
to Norfolk Boys. 
Applications must reach the HEAD-MASTEB 
not later than 20th June. 
ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—In the 
Cheshire Plain four miles from Crewe. Openel in 1900, Modern 
Buildings standing in 24 acres of grounds. Preparation for University Scholar- 
ships and Matrculation, or for Professional and Comwmercial Life. NEXT 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION JULY 2ist, AT THE SCHOOL.—For 
Prospectus and Particulars of Admission on the Foundation, apply to the 
Head-Master, H. L. JONES, M.A (Uxon.), or to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 











LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE Ilth and 

12th, 1908, for NINE or TEN QPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five (Junior Platt) of 

£30,and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 

Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 

House Scholarships are tenable tovether.—Further particulars may be had 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ANCING . — SEV 








COLLEGE. — SEVEN EXHIBITIONS 
(Classical, Modern, and Choral) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 

on JULY Ist, 2nd, 3rd.—Further particulars can be obtained from the 

HEAD-MASTER, Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Otlicers aud Clergymeu.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


:'S 2 2 & eS a Se Oe UD 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th. 
Three Open Scholarships; also special Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Episcopal Clergy, and several Warden's Nominations,—Apply for 
articulars to the Rev. THE WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 


erth. 
NASTBOURN E COLLEG E. 
Presideut—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev, 
F. 5S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Ragby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory fur the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. 


Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clerev. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON. 
CLASSICAL, MODERN, and ARMY SIDES. 
EXAMINATION for KIGHT HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two tenable 
in Army Class) begins JULY Ist.—All particulars from the Reverend the 


HEAD-MASTER. 


AT COLL E G E. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, June 30th, 1908, 
and two following days, at which Ten Scholarships, in value from £15 to £90 
a year, will be awarded. 

All of these are open to Entrance Candidates.—Apply to the BURBSAR, 
Bath College, Bath. 


\ ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 
a\ EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value 15 gnineas 
to 60 guineas) will be held on THURSDAY, July 2ud, and two following days. 
—For further particulars apply to the BURSAR. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 

Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 

















HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
rticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 

House, Sherborne. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honours 

Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 15 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 

bracing climate, large grounds; cricket and hockey. Parochial Debating 
Society, French and German. Home life; efficient supervision. 


i EV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), formerly of 


Bishopstone, RECEIVES PUPILS. SEVEN passed into Oxford or 
Cambridge during past year,—South Lutfenham Rectory, Stamford. 











GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


\TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a self-cured 
stammerer of 30 years’ experience, RECEIVES GENTLEMEN’S SONS 

for TREATMENT and EDUCATION. Highest references. Prospectus on 
application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, and 30 New Cavendish Street , 
Portland Piace, London, W. Established 1890, 
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BReotaam SCHOOL, YORK, 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. Citizenship Course. Leisure-hour Work 
(Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c.) 

Special terms for boys under 14 and under 13. 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's Exhibi- 
tion value 50 guineas per annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
30 guineas per annum, will be competed for in June-July next. 
The Examination will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on July Ist, 2nd, 3rd. Candi- 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1908. 
‘Apply to the WARDEN. 


PPMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July ist and 2nd. 
Apply the HEAD-MASTER. 











FOREIGN. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


| pLEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren'’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupila received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


I IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
- FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music, Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mile. WALKER (Revistered), Quai Bériguy. 


IEPPE.FKENCH PROFESSOR RECEIVES a 














FEW GENTLEMEN’S SONS in his villa. French lessons; Mathe- 
matics if wanted. Golf, tennis, cricket. High English references. Recent 
successes: pupils baving passed their examination owing to their French, 
Moderate terms.—Address, Mr. DELAHAIS, Rue des Fontaines. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange to 
HBeet pareuts. 
if E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Countr 
4 home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, Frene 
and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 
Caen University Lectures, English, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 
Caen and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds, 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired.—Miss SHAND. Principal. 





I OLIDAY COURSES will be held during JULY. 
AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER at the INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 

6 Rue de la Sorbonne, PARIS, Classes arranged to meet the needs of English. 

speaking Students. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


(\ERMANY.—DUSSELDORF, HERDERSTRASSE 3a. 


First-class PENSION for GIRLS. Home life. Masters from Conservatoire 
and Academy. Games. Excelient references.—Prospectus on application to 
Friiulein LESSLER. 

| ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DerTMoLpstTR., 

RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home, Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms, 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish knowa, 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £2100. Highest refs. 


| EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualified Teachers. Every facility for 
Outdoor Sports.—Lllustrated Prospectus on application to Miss DAWSON. 





.Y WITZERLAND.—HOLIDAY.—LADY, engaged in lar 
well-known School, would like to TAKE THREE or FOUR GIRLS 
(who have left school) to Switzerland for three weeks or a month, from the 
second week in August.—Box 249, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 





URREN, near Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort. 
Apply for pamphlet of— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should obtain a copy of 
*“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes ” (500 
pages), published by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., which 
contains full particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of 
over 1,000 establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price 
Sixpence. To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :— 
Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,B. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


M0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 














ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar , W.c. Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London,” Telephoue No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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Ce O0us in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 

the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 

Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 

sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 

reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 

please state the age of pppil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be 

PATO "atatteoat Agents, 

Telephone : 5053 Central. 


J. and J. 143 Cannon Street, 


London, E.C. 


au Giawti@d &. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fally detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely iu touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN 
e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the 
Guild, College of = mt tf ¥ Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses.)—Address: 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: 
Miss ALICE M. F OU NT AIN. Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 
ment): lla.m, tol p.m. and 2 p.m, to5 p.m.; Saturday until 3 p.m. 








TEACHERS 


Teachers’ 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s, 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 


SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House C he ambers, E.¢ 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL , INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE, — Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic servic Chairman: His Grace the 

Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, 5U BSCE iP ‘TIONS, and LEGACIES are 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Baukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, 8. W.— Address : The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


“A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
ff Bath, Massage 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind « 


ene ity. 
E.—LAN YGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
A delightful all-the-year-round HEALTH RESORT for GIRLS in the 














EVONSHIRE 








olidays or when requiring Rest and Change during Term Time. Sea and 

moorland, Walks, picnics, games, music; aul in the Summer, tennis and 
bathing. Fast thre Bam trains —Prospeectns from PROPRIETOR 

WLLHELI, THE NEW RESOR'T.—Beautiful sandy 

a beach, crescent-shaped, 5 miles Jong. Yachting, Motoring, Cycling, 

Mountaineering, Golf, Coaching, Fishing, Shooting, Boating, and Bathing. 


Inland Harbour 90 acres in extent. Combination of sea and mountain air — 
heather and brine.—Ulustrated Booklet from Boxovcu wrant, Pwllheli. 


r HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 

PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W.—For the Permanent Accommo- 
dation of YOUNG CHILDREN whose Parents are Abroad, and for those who 
need a Safe and Happy Temporary Home for their little ones. The house is 
arranged in guites of Day and Night Nurseries, each to a nmodate 3 or 4 
children of varying ages. Young Infants and Delicate Children are in 
Separate Nurseries. ‘lerms—From 50s. to 2 guineas « wee For particulars 
ard permission to view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the 
Norland | Institute, 10 Pe mbrid ige Square, Loudon, W. 


Accot 








KE PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISE RS.—A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suifering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced 4 eTical and Nursing treatment. Farmiug and Gardening. 


Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


Billiards, Lawn Tennis. 
Liverpoo!. 


2 Exchance Street Kast. 





» of CRF FB AED wABDA SS ©. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOL SON, 15 Lloyd Square, Lou lon, W.C 


TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 

Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. It 
that keeps you in perpetnal dia- 
6d., post-free.—MARSHALL 





Lt 


allays inflammation, and the painful sinarting 
comfort. A trial will convince. ls. Sd. and 2s. 
apd CO., 70a Basinghall Street, B.C 


{XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
‘4 Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels. or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank, ) 


A= FICIAL TEETH BOUGH' '.—We str mgly advise 
everyone to send to us any Artificial Teeth they may have for disposal. 
We make most liberal offers, and are the largest firm of Dental Merchauts in 
the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes ‘Street, Ipswich, 

Established 1833. BReference—Capital and Counties Bank, Ipswich. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


£16 16s.—NORTH CAPE a and FJORDS CRUISE on 
the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ Tonnage 3,274. 
£9 9s.—CRUISES to the FJORDS ONLY. 

Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, L 
N\XPEDITION TO THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS.— 

{ An Exploration Expedition (cruise for one year, with possible 
extension) is now being arranged under leadership of exp: rienced Traveller. 
Gentlemen only.—For particulars, address “‘ M. R.5.," Box 248, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loudon, W.C. 


Gees awiay Fa PACIFIO LINE. 


STE cAMER S FROM LIVERPOOL. 
TRAVEL at MODERATE FARES to CANADA 


ndon, N.W,. 





NEW ‘EMPRESS 


FASTEST | LUXURIOUS 
TO and the EAST. Weekly Service. Only Four Days’ Open Sea. 
Ayply: Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, 
CANADA. +» 67 King William Street, E.C.; or Local Agents, 


i 


IS GOUT THE RESULT 
OF “COOD LIVING”? 


At one time gouty ailments were thought to be exclusively 
the rich man’s complaint, brought about by over-indulgence in 
luxuries beyond the means of any but the very wealthy, but now 
we recognise that the tendency to gout may be inherited as wel] 
as acquired, so that the majority of those who to-day suffer from 
some form of gout, in spite of the most careful and restrained 
habits, have to thank some free-living ancestor for an unwelcoms 
heritage. 
THE EARLY WARNINGS. 

You may know you are a gouty subject and in need of Bishop's 
Varalettes, the only perfect remedy for the elimination of uric 
acid, if you are subject to irritability, heartburn, sluggish liver, 
and acidity ; if you have small lumps under the skin of the arms, 
breast, and legs, on the outer rim of the ear, and on the eyelids 
or finger joints; and if there is intense irritation and a burning 
sensation in the palms of the hands, between the fingers, and 
around the ankles. 

Unless you take Bishop’s Varalettes, and so root out the cause 
of your trouble, the uric acid continues to increase, and sooner 
or later you are certain to fall a victim to gout, rheumatic gout, 
lumbago, sciatica, neuritis, gouty eczema, stone, gravel, or kidney 
complaint. 

THE RATIONAL TREATMENT. 

The use of Bishop's Varalettes removes all uric acid symptoms 
relieves pain and swelling, and restores health with the greatest 
certainty. Bishop’s booklet explains how Bishop’s Varalettes 
break up and render soluble the uric acid and assist the liver and 
kidneys to eliminate it, and includes a complete dietary for gouty 
subjects. Free, on receipt of name and address, from Alfred 
Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (Established 1857), 
48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop's Varalettes may be dissolved immediately and taken 
in any liquid without the slightest inconvenience. Of all 
chomists, ls., 2s., and 5s. (25 days’ treatment), or post-free from 
the om, as above. 











‘ENTENARY OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 

/ SCHOOL SOCIETY.—A MEETING to celebrate the Centenary of this 

Society will be held in the Large Hall of the BOROUGH POLYTECHNIC 

INSTITUTE, Borough Road, London, S.E., on WEDNESDAY, Joly Ist, 

Ie, atS p.m. The Rt. Hon. A. H. D. ACLAND will preside. Speakers - 

The Rt. Hoo. Sir Edward Grey, Bt., M.P., the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of 

Hereford, the Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley, the Rt. Hon. Jobn E, 

Ellis, M.P., and others.—Application for tickets should be made not later 
than June 10th to 

W. PRYDDERCH WILLIAMS, Secretary, 
114 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, EC. 


f FSSSSATIONAL HORSE SHOW, 
OLYMPIA. 
JUNE Stn To 271s. 


SEATS can now be BOOKED at the Official Box Office, 48 OLD BOND 
STREET, W., and the usual Agents. 
UARE, » wher 


General Offices :—12 HANOVER S 
APPLICATIONS for EXHIBITION STAND PACES ve can be REC EIVED. 








YOOK BARGAINS.—Pike’s Life Rev. Chas. Spurgeon, 

6 handsome vols., new, 45s. net, for 5s. 6d. ; "~~«~ Arabian Nights, 

17 vols., £13 13s.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 28s. 6d.; Lady 
Dilke’s French Engravers and Dranghtsmen of the 18th Century, 28s. for lds. ; 
Hart’s Female Pelvic Anatomy, Coloured Plates, 42s., for 18s.; Farmer aad 


Henley’s Dicty. of Slang & Colloquial English, 7/6; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., 

for 24s. ; Cole’s British Trees, 2 vols., 34s., for 14s.; Who’s Who, 2 vols., 1907. 
lls., for5s.; Williamson's George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s. ; "Oscar 
Wilde's Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 6d.; Woman of No importance, 2ls., for 10s, 6d, 


1,000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exehanze. Please state wants —BAKER'S 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. —__ 
YEAL BOOK BARGAINS will be found in H. J. 


! Glaisher's Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, a comprehensive list of 
VALUABLE WORKS IN ALL BRANCHES OF LITERATURE, New, as 
Published, but at Greatly Reduced Prices. Post-free. Also a Catalogue of 
Current Literature and French Books.—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder and 
Discount Bookseller, 57 W igmore Street. Ww. 


YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


) or Funded Property or other Securities and Anuuities PURCHASEDor 
LOANS eranted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Stram 
Estab. lished 1835. Capital (Pi uid up) £ UU, UU. 





A Pamphlet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourish went suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth u — and free from 

germs. These Foods safeguard children Diarrh@a and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 





THBOUGH TICKETS vid CANADA 


CHINA, 275 days; AUSTRALIA and N PALAND.” ‘ 


JAPAN, 
EW 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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The Aristocracy 


of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, 
self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the con- 
tinuance of youth depends largely on 
Self; that old age is what we make it ; 
that normal health is the richest prize of 
existence, and that this world is made 
for health and happiness.,—HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigora- 
ting qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet 
and plenty of exercise, help to make 


you Healthy, Hardy, and 


and keep 


Happy. 





‘ Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’ 
—TENNYSON. 





CAUTION, 
Examine the capsule, a nd see ihat it is marked ENO’'’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 
COCKROACHES 


cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste, 

Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham, Guaranteed 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
ju 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton 


Jacques, B.D. 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 


HOWARTH & FAIR, amt Crookesmoore Rd., SHEFFIELD 


RHEUMATISM, LU IMBAGO, SCIATICA. 


The “ DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


BY USING 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS. 


From aul Chemist ts. 


Or a 28lb. Bag Delivered free to any address in London, 28, ; | 


Country, 2s. 3d. 
SoLeE PROPRIETORS— 


WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. 
(Dept. K), 16 Eastoheap, London, E.C. 


A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 


For Heartburn and Headache. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 


WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INST 

TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Loxpox. Codes; Usicops and ABQ, 


140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenreat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrain 3601), W., LONDON, 


THE CERTAINTY OF RELIGION 
By FREDERICK STORRS TURNER. 


Price 2s. net. 
Also by the same Author, 





Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude. 
Price 5s net. 
London : SONNENSC HE IN, Hi gh Street, Bloomsbury. 





A STUDY OF MODERN ANGLICANISM. 
By the Rev. R. GORDON MILBURN, 
Sonnenschein. Price 8s. 6d. 
Consult for PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS (Section F). 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A Dp A M Ss . Ss wm ete ponte mann 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.”—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent Pp ro) L \ s H 
s 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. 
_VICTORIA PARK Works, SHEFFIELD. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_ INVESTED FUNDS | she - £67, 000, 000. 


eS, 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 





|} Cut (itself a tobacev of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


| SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 


MILD, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. broad 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per j-lb. Tin; 


Sd. per oz. 
4id. per oz 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 


| TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLe 1m ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Halj/- Quar- 
purt of the United King- yearly. terly. 


For Gout and Indigestion. Som - 41 86..u168..072 


MAGNESIA. 


“M A  f v4 Oo N in eK” 


PERFECT HAIR GROWER. 


Leading physicians have acknowledged this to be 
tue best preparation for the hair and scalp. It 





BOOTS 


are made to suit all Clumates and all Wearers. | pepedte at Post Office, Southampton Street, 


— Ta abroad 


promotes rapid growth, restores life and tone to * Agent. Where there w no “ hk” Boot 
A a. any high-class Stove will o 
“kK” Boot Manwacturers, heudal, Enyland, 


SHOES. 


the hair, and prevents it turning grey. No. 2 

Special for white hair. Sold at Army and Navy 

Stores, Harrod’s, Woolley (Manchester) an’ 

other Chemists. “*Mayzone,” Rock Ferry, Oily | 66 K” 
and non-oily, 2s. 6d, and 4s, 3d. 








Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


Including postage ‘wo any 
of the Euglish Colonies, 
America, France, Get- 
many, india, Chima, 
Japan, &c, one 112 6...01658..082 





"Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JOHN BAKER. -Woney Orders to be made 


can order Jrom the local 


| Strand, to JOHN Baker, of 1 Wellington 
tain ITO | Street, Business Letters should be addressed 

to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
| 2 Wellington Strest, London, W.C. 
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JUST READY.—A MOST ATTRACTIVE VOLUME FOR 
ALL LOVERS OF THE COUNTRY. 


With Frontispieco in Coloured Photogravure and 120 Pen Drawings, depicting 
from various Counties the many features which combino to make our English 
Villages picturesque, quaint, and interesting. 


LARGE 8vo, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN ART LINEN, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CHARM OF THE 


ENGLISH VILLAGE 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
ILLUSTRATED BY SYDNEY R. JONES. 


The object of this book is to set forth the attractions of an ordinary English 
village, and to describe and illustrate each charming feature—tbe old manor house, 
the thatched and tile-hung cottages, the inns and shops, the church and market- 
cross, gardens, roads, and streams—that adds beauty to its appearance and invests 
it with peculiar interest. 

The author and artist have travelled far in their search for the picturesque, 
and have visited both western and eastern shires, the dales of Derbyshire, the 
Home Counties, and other parts of England where the best examples of old-time 
villages may be discovered. 


SOME EARLY PRESS NOTICES. 


The TIMES.—“ A DELIGHTFUL VOLUME FOR LOVERS OF RURAL ENGLAND 
Mr. Ditchfield discourses of all the characteristic features of the village......while 
Mr. Jones adds immensely to the charm of the volume by his copious illustrations, 
which, both in technique and in conception, take a high rank among specimens of 
the modern art of landscape in pen and ink.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“IT IS A VOLUME WHICH NO LOVER OF OUR 
BEAUTIFUL OLD HOMELY COUNTRY PLACES SHOULD FAIL TO SEE 
AND READ.” 

The DAILY MAIL.—“ This book was well worth writing. Both author and artist 
have done their work well in a book which SHOULD APPEAL TO ALL 
ENGLISHMEN WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THEIR OWN COUNTRY.” 

The LITERARY WORLD.—“ Mr. Ditchfield knows and loves English villages as well as 
any man living, and he fills us with his own enthusiasm for their quiet charm....... 
Mr. Jones's drawings are things to linger over with unfailing pleasure.......'The 
ideal village of which Washivgton Irving dreamt is visualised for us in this 
beautiful volume, the writing and illustration of which has been obviously a 
labour of love.” 

The ANTIQUARY.—“ This book is to some extent UNIQUE; for we know of no other 
single volume intended for the general reader which so admirably sums up in text 
and pictures just what is expressed by the attractive title, I'he Charm of the 
English Village....... EVERY LOVER OF RURAL ENGLAND AND OF ALL 
THAT IS OLD AND BEAUTIFUL SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK.” 

The CHURCH TIMES.—“ Here are no crude photographs, but tender, selective and 
revealing sketches from those villages and rural homes in which England was 
made, and in which the roots of English life still hold fast.” 

The BOOKMAN.—“The tone is enthusiastic, not to say idyllic, throughout, and 
indeed there is little in this to be wondered at, for the specimens given by the 
artist are, as a rule, singularly beautiful or curious....... The book well earns 
its name.” 

The LIVERPOOL COURIER.—“ A book of the richest interest and charm—a kind of 
solidified poetry—essence of idylls—a box of tabloid patriotism.” 


“Mlustrated Prospectus sent free on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
_____ FOUNDED 1829. 


Patrons—The ARC HBISHOP of CANTEESUSE The. ARC ‘HBISHOP otf YORK. 
Prestpext—The BISHOP of LONDON. Vick-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarrmman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Deruty-CuairnMaN—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary aNd ManaGeR—FRANK B. WYATT, Eazq,, F. LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,242,820. Annual Income, £453,897. 
Bonuses Distributed, _£4,256,464. 








LOW PREMIUMS. Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of. of ‘the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
LARGE BONUSES. are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. 
NEW AND SPECIAL speteotion 1s invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 
LICIES. w Poles, with Valuable Options, 
1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 
ring first ten years. 
2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash, 
IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the BMe mbers. Assurances can be readily effected by 
direct communication with the Office, 2 aud 3 Tax Sancruarr, Westminster, S.W. 











LATELY PUBLISHED, 


RE-CREATION: 


A New Aspect of Evoluti 
By the Rev. C. W. FORMBY, M.A. 
Published at 5s. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 
“ Remarkable for freshness of thought.” 
—The Scots 
“The book is of peculiar interest and ‘wee 
: —The Palt Mall Gazette, 
‘Will prove interesting to many... -Many will 
feel grateful to Mr. Formby.”—The. Daily Telegra ry 
“Mr. Formby has read widely avd thoy ou 
deeply, he is writing about what he unde orstande' - 
—The ¢ 
“Will do splendid service. A most valustle 
addition to the growing library of Modern Christian 
Apologetics.”’"—The Aberdeen Journal. 
‘Mr. Formby is a strong and eloquent writer,” 
—The Glasgow H 
“Stimulating and peiptul. “ — 
—The British Con: gregationalist, 
“A suc cessful attempt to dissipate a vast deal of 
misconception.”—The Northern Whig. 
“Will probably meet with a large acceptance,” 
—The Liverpool Post, 
“A suggestive contribution.”—The Outlook, 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, London. 


MEDOC. ae 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 27, Dam. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wive, The quality 

ot this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the coustautly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Proviuces, gives us additional con- 
fidence 1m submitting 16 to those 
who like pure bordeaux wine, 


10n, 








& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered 
Paid to any Kavlway Station, mcluding Cases 
and bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret suld in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE AND SPiRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


INNES SMITH & CO, 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
SoLe PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz, 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
paid. 





To be obtained also from— 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon, 

THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 18N. 
Paid-up Capital ..........0+4+. cooeee e+e £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ........ — .. £1,200,000 
Reserved Liability o of Pr roprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.c, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
ov the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BLLLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, om 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 
PHGENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Offices 
19 & 70 LOMBARD ‘STREET, 1, ONDON, EC. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, &. 
Total Assets exceed... ..........0.......47,000,000 
Claims Paid exceed £44,000,000 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
lnsert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rice: Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Tiaeatnctunenn, &c., on application, 
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MODERN EGYPT. 


By the EARL OF CROMER. 
With Portrait of Author and Map, 2 vols., 24s. net. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 
ENGLAND. 


By Professor A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 17s. net. 


An exhaustive examination of the English political system and 
the processes by which it has come into bei . The author has 
peen assisted in his work by many eminent English writers and 


statesmen. oe 
aia 1908 ISSUE NOW READY. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1908. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 


With Maps, Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

















——— 


African Nature Notes and 
Reminiscences. By F. C. SELOUS, F.Z.S. 


With Illustrations by E. CatpweLu. 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Story of the Guides. 
By Col. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own Corps 
of Guides. With Illustrations. Second ieneudion, 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. 
The TIMES.—“ Our single complaint against Colonel Yo unghusband is that 
his book is so > fascinuting that we wish it bad been longer.” 


is Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. 
The Art of Singing and Vocal 


Declamation. 
By Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
A book of instruction of the highest value to the student, with interesting 
personal recollections of a brilliaut professional career extending over sixty 
years. 


voLUME iV. OF THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians. 

Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND,M.A. In 5 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. IV., Q—S., 21s. net. 

Previously published :—Vol.I., A—E; Vol. IL, F—L; Vol. IIL, 
M—P; 21s. net each. 
J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 

The Scope of Social Anthropology 
A Lecture delivered before the University of Liverpool, 
May 14th, 1908. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., &e. 
__8¥0, sewed, 6d. net. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
NEW NOVEL, 
Mr. Crewe’s Career. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “Coniston,” &c. 
Illus tr ited, Extra C rown Svo, bs. 








Civil War and Rebellion in the 
Roman Empire, A.D. 69-70. 


A Companion to the “ Histories” of Tacitus. By BERNARD 
W. HENDERSON, M.A. With Maps and Iilustrations, 
__8v0, 8s. 6d. net. 





H. M. I. Some Passages in the Life of one of 
H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 


By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, formerly H.M.I. North- 
West Division. 8vo, 8s. Gd. net. 
A highly entertaining book, containing a large number of good stories told 
by ara aconteur of exceptional ‘ability. 


Poems of T. . E. Brown. 


Selected and Arranged, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
H. F. B. and H.G.D. 2s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series. 


A Text-Book of Sound. 
By Professor EDWIN H. BARTON, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., &c. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 








. THIRD EDITION, Now READY. 
Scientific Foundations of 
Analytical Chemistry. 


Treated in an Elementary Manner. By WILHELM 
OSTWALD. Translated by G. McGOWAN, Ph.D. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 








A GREAT AND IMMEDIATE SUCCESS. 


“Nothing seems to have been cmitted that could help 
and interest the most apathetic British child; and we 
confidently recommend the book to schools where 
sufficient time can be given to use it thoroughly.” 

~ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
“We consider it excellent for those who desire to acquire 
in the minimum of time a practical knowlodge of French, 
to be of real service in conversation, as opposed to the 
usual examination French.’ —ATHENAUM. 


FRENCH BY THE DIRECT METHOD 


Enlarged and Adapted by THOS. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Based on ROSSMANN & SCHMIDT’S Work, 
which is adopted by the Prussian Board of Education. 


“There was no kind of lesson that I heard more frequently and more 
successfully here than those based on Rossmaun and Schmidt, and dealing 


with the schoolroom, the pictures, &c, ‘The pupils were always bright, eager, 
and interested the whole time. They never showed the least sigu of mauvaise 
honte or unwillingness to speak a foreign tongue. On the contrary, the fact 
that they were actually speaking Freach addled to their enjoymeut.’’— Miss 
Mary Bresyer, M.A, we visited the schools of Germany as Gilchrist 


Travelling Sehe lar, in “The Method of Teaching Modern Languages in 
Germany,” p. 5. 


The Series comprises the following volumes :— 
Part I.—160 pp., many Illustrations, cloth is a is. 6d. 
Part II.—176 pp., many Illustrations, cloth _... _ — = 
Part III.—260 pp., many Illustrations, cloth 2s. 6d. 
Part IV.—LIVRE D’EXERCICES, 296 pp., with many Illustra- 

tions, cloth... , 2s. Od- 


LIVRE DE LECTURE: an illustrated ‘History of 
France, French Literature and Cugpasty, 


by H. VIVIER. 160 pp., cloth ~~ 2s, Od. 
GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE EN FRANCAIS, by H. 
VIVIER, cloth ave ° , 10d. 
“ Certainly the best First French Book on ony _— ‘that I have yet 
seen. Before leaving Marlborough, I used your First and Second Courses in 


two forms with excellent results."—D. L. Savory, Esq., M.A., Lecturer, 
Goldsmiths’ College, London University; late Assistant-Muster, Marlborough 
College 

We are constantly receiving letters expressing satisfaction with 
this Course, which is steadily establishing itself as the best 
embodiment of the Direct Method in the English Language. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FRENCH-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. ‘The First of the “ Uniform 
International Dictionaries of all Subjects iu all Languages,” with Pro- 
nuuciations shown in Phonetic Script. By Pau, Passy and Gzorer 
Hemet 1,512 pp. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


| London: T C. and E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C. ; 


and EDINBURGH. 





HOW READY. Sewed, price Gd. 
(By Post, 7;}d.) 


THE PROBLEMS AND 
PERILS OF SOCIALISM 


Letters to a Working Man. 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


This Volume is @ reprint of a series of Letters 
which appeared in THE SPECV?ATOR, and 
which embody the author’s view that Socialism 
would imperil the sajety of the State by breaking 
down the character of the citizens, and by drying 
up the sources 0, national wealth. The articles 
provide an exposition of the case against 
Socialism, and it is hoped that in their present 
convenient jorm they may be brought to the 
notice of a larger circle of readers, 


Copies of “ The Problems and Perils of Socialism 
for purposes of distribution may be obtained from the 
Publishers in quantities of not less than one hundred 
at the rate of 25s. a hundred, carriage to be paid by 
the purchaser. 





MACMILLAN & CO. Lrp., LOonpon. 
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. THE . 


WORKS OF ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 


T has long been a reproach to England that only one volume by ANATOLE FRANCE has been adequately 
rendered into English ; yet outside this country he shares the distinction with TOLSTOI of being the greatest 
and most daring student of humanity now living. 














FYNHERE have been many difficulties to encounter in completing arrangements for a uniform edition, though perhaps 

the chief barrier to publication here has been the fact that his writings are not for babes—but for men and the 
mothers of men. Indeed, some of his Eastern romances are written with biblical candour. “I have sought 
truth strenuously,” he tells us, “I have met her boldly. I have never turned from her even when she wore an 
unexpected aspect.” Still, it is believed that the day has come for giving English versions of all his imaginative 
works, and of his monumental study JOAN OF ARC, which is undoubtedly the most discussed book in the world of 
letters to-day. 


iM R. JOHN LANE has pleasure in announcing that he will commence publication of the works of M. ANATOLE 
FRANCE in English, which will be under the general editorship of Mr. FREDERIC CHAPMAN, with the 
following volumes — 








1. THE RED LILY. A Translation by WINIFRED STEPHENS (June) 
2. MOTHER OF PEARL. A Translation by the Eprror (June) 
3. THE GARDEN OF EPICURUS. A Translation by ALFRED ALLINSON (June) 





4. THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD. A Translation by Larcapio HEARN (July) 





LB geomet the autumn and next year will appear the remaining volumes, including JOAN OF ARC. All the 
books will be published at six shillings each with the exception of JOAN OF ARC (2 volumes). The 
format of the volumes leaves little to be desired. The size is Demy 8vo (9 by 5jin.), and they will be printed from 
Caslon type upon a paper light of weight but strong in texture, with a gilt top, end-papers from designs by 
Aubrey Beardsley and initials by Henry Ospovat. In short, these are volumes for the bibliophile as well as 
the lover of fiction, and form perhaps the cheapest library edition of copyright novels ever published, for the price 


is only that of an ordinary novel. 


HE translation of these books has been entrusted to such competent French scholars as Mr. ALFRED 

ALLINSON, Hon. MAURICE BARING, Mr. FREDERIC CHAPMAN, Mr. ROBERT B. DOUGLAS, 

Mr. A. W. EVANS, Mrs. FARLEY, Mrs. JOHN LANE, Mrs. NEWMARCH, Mr. C. E. ROCHE, Miss 
WINIFRED STEPHENS, and Miss M. P. WILLCOCKS. 


S Anatole Thibault, dit Anatole France, is to most English readers merely a name, it will be well to state that he 
A was born in 1844 in the picturesque and inspiring surroundings of an old bookshop on the Quai Voltaire, 
Paris, kept by his father, Monsieur Thibault, an authority on 15th Century history, from whom the boy caught 
the passion for the principles of the Revolution, while from his mother he was learning to love the ascetic ideals 
chronicled in the Lives of the Saints. He was schooled with the lovers of old books, missals, and manuscripts; he 
matriculated on the Quais with the old Jewish dealers of curios and objets d'art ; he graduated in the great university 
of life and experience. It will be recognised that all his work is permeated by his youthful impressions ; he is, in fact, 
a virtuoso at large. 

E has written about thirty volumes of fiction. His first novel was JOCASTA and THE FAMISHED CAT 
(1879). .THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD appeared in 1881, and had the distinction of being 
crowned by the French Academy, into which he was received in 1896. 


- IS work is illuminated with style, scholarship, and psychology; but its outstanding features are the lambent 

wit, the gay mockery, the genial irony with which he touches every subject he treats. But the wit is never 
walicious, the mockery never derisive, the irony never barbed. Often he shows how divine humanity triumphs 
over mere asceticism, and with entire reverence; indeed, he might be described as an ascetic overflowing with 
humanity, just as he has beeu termed “a pagan, but a pagan constantly haunted by the preoccupation of Christ.” 
He is in turn—like his own Choulette in THE RED LILY—saintly and Rabelaisian, yet without incongruity. At 
all times he is the unrelenting foe of superstition and hypocrisy. Of himself he once modestly said: ‘ You will find 
in my writings perfect sincerity (lying demands a talent I do not possess), much indulgence, and some natural 
affection for the beautiful and good.” 


FYNHE mere extent of an author’s popularity is perhaps a poor argument. Yet it is significant that two books 
by this author are in their hundred and tenth thousand, several are well into their seventieth thousand, 
whilst the one which a Frenchman recently described as ‘‘ Monsieur France’s most arid book” is in its 
fifty-eighth thousand. 
NASMUCH as M. France’s only contribution to an English periodical appeared in “ The Yellow Book,” Vol. V., 
April, 1895, together with the first important English appreciation of his work from the pen of the 
Hon. Maurice Baring, it is peculiarly appropriate that the English editions of his works should be issued 
from the Bodley Head. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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Meters. METHUEN have just published a new and delightful Novel by O. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, 
Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor,” “Lady Betty Across the Water,” &c. It is entitled 


“SCARLET RUNNER” 


and,as may be guessed, it is a story of love and a motor-car. The SECOND EDITION is now ready. 
Messrs. METHUEN have also published a@ new Novel by W. LE QUEUX entitled THE 
CROOKED WAY. 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they have just published Field-Marshal Sir 


EVELYN WOOD'S new History of the Indian Mutiny. Its title is THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN, 
and iis price is 6s. 





ADVANCED GOLF. By James Braip, Open Champion, 1901, 1905, and 1906. With 88 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“It was with a feeling of sorrow t hat I came to the end of one of the most fascinating and lucid classics on golf it has been my lot to read,”—Daily Mail. 
“A very mine of useful ‘ tips." It is without doubt the most carefully written and valuable book of instruction on the game that bas yet been published. 
from cover to cover it is packed full of good things.”"—Pall Mali Gazette. . 
“ Here yk ap ee Pg for which he (the golfer) has been waiting all these years! Real solid instruction from start to finish, with no time wasted in idle 

ur.”"—Daily Graphic, 
ms will require to be a very wonderful book on golf that will supersede ‘ Advanced Golf." No golfer can afford to deny himself ‘ Advanced Golf.’ ” 
—World of Golf. 


THE COURT OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. by E. A. BrayLey Hopeerrs. With 20 


Illustrations, two volumes, demy 5vo, 248. net. 
This is not a record of pageants and ceremonies, but gives vivid pict ures of the life and characters of the Emperors of Russia, their wives and families, 
their surroundings, and the prominent figures in their reign. 
“ Few works are more entertaining, and fewer still are more helpful to the student of Russian history.”—Manchester Courier. 


THE SUMMER GARDEN OF PLEASURE. By Mrs. Srernen Batson. With 36 Illustrations in Colour by 
Osmunp Pittmay. Wide demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
Mrs. Batson deals with the summer flower-garden in general, but her particular care is the subject of succession—the maintenance of the garden's beauties 
without any break or loss of interest from early to late Summer. 
“This book, of which the drawings in colour are so charming a feature, is extremely readable.”’— World, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF HERBERT SPENCER. By Daviw Dunoay, DSc. LL.D. With 15 


Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. 
**Dr. Dunean has executed a delicate task with skill and discretion. In every page there is, along with sincere respect for the memory of his illustrious 
friend, a desire to tell the truth.”’—Times. 
“Dr. Duncan's biography is a just and truthful record, which, without mitigating Spencer's defects, does justice to his great qualities.” 
» «i , : ’ —Westmunster Gazette. 
BONAPARTE AND THE CONSULATE. By A. C. Turbaupeav. Translated and Edited, with an Introduction, by 
G. K. FORTESCUE, LL.D. With 12 Illustrations. 10s. 61, net. 
All modern writers on the French Revolution agree in cousidering Thibaudeau’s Mémoires to be the highest authority on the later period of the Conven- 
tion, the Directory, and the Consulate, 


THE BOOK OF EXODUS. By A. H. M‘Neite, B.D. With a Map and 3 Plans, 10s. 6d. [ Westminster Commentaries. 
THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. ODBy A. G. Brapbuiey, Author of “Round About Wiltshire.” With 


16 Illustrations in Colour by Frans Sournaate, R.B.A., and 12 from Photographs, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a full and interesting description of the more romantic parts of a romintic county, dealing with the Roman Wall, the great castles, the towns 
and villages full of historical interest, the famous valleys, aud the marches so renowned in Border song and story. 
“No descriptive book of the nature of this has beeu published in style and form so admirable.”"— Newcastle Chronwle, 


THE COMPLETE LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. By A. WALLIS Myers. With 90 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


Mr. H. L. Dounerty (Champion, 1902-1906) writes :—‘“ I have never seen a better book on lawn tennis than this. I have read it with intense interest, and 
can thoroughly recommend it to players of all classes as a sound, helpful, and entertaining volume.” 

Mr. A. F. Witpine (Doubles Champion, 1907) writes :—* The book is excellent; undeniably the best on the subject yet published.” 

Miss May Sutron (Lady Champion, 1907) writes :—“‘ Every page in the volume interests me. The book, indeed, is a treasure, ornamented by splendid 
illustrations.” 

“ A thoroughly useful and entertaining publication.”—Lawn Tennis, 


THE COMPLETE COOK. By Miss L. Wurrttna, late Staff Teacher of the National Training School of Cookery. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“It is essentially a ‘working’ book with no vague theories, poetical quotations, or any such rubbish. Hundreds of receipts, carefully expounded and 
easily understood, hints on marketing, menu-compiling, the essential principles of cookery, and the proper use of the kitchen, go to make up a valuable and 
up-to-date volume.” —Daily Express. 

** A book which we can warmly recommend to intelligent housewives. No detail seems to have been forgotten.” —Spectator, 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By Mrs. ALrrep Srpawick. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The book treats, among other subjects, of the following:—Children and School; Young Men and Maidens; Courtship and Marriage; the Housewife and 
Servants; Shops, Food, Expenses, Inns, Amusements; Life in Town and Country. 

“ A brightly written and extremely interesting book. Mrs. Sidgwick takes us through the life of the child in the nursery, the girl in the schoolroom, the 
boy at school, the youth at the university, the peasant in the country, the poor in the towns; she describes the German Sunday, the manners of Berlin, and 
almost everything except politics.”— Westminster Gazette. 

** We could name no book which gives a pleasanter and more easily read description of the daily life of Germans; it has observation, point, lightness, and 
drollery.”—Spectator. 


THE REAL INDIA. By J. D. Rees, C.1.E., M.P. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This is the latest and best book on the causes of the political unrest in India, 

The Times says: ‘* Its perusal is essential to a proper understanding of the political situation”; the Morning Post says: “Mr, Rees is a frank and 
thoroughly friendly critic of the Indian Government” ; and the Spectatur says: “ This is indisputably a book to be reat.” 


AMERICAN SHRINES IN ENGLAND. By A. T. Srory. With many Illustrations, including 4 in Colour, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
A new book of much interest to our summer invaders. This work describes places in England connected with the ancestors (or in some cases the actual 
lives) of famous Americans. 


FUNCTIONAL NERVE DISEASES. By A. T. Scuorieup, M.D., Hon. Phys. Friedenheim Hospital. With 3 


Diagrams, demy 8vv, 7s. 6d. net. [The New Library of Medicine. 
“ An extremely suggestive and interesting book.”—Glasgow News, 
“A lucidly-written and well-expounded volume.”—Scotsman. 
“It presents the newest view and is a practical handbook.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


POETS OF OUR DAY. Edited by Miss N. G. Royps-Smiru. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


This book contains a selection from the work of fifty English and American verse writers of the last twenty-five years. 


THE SENSES OF INSECTS. By A. Foren. Translated by Macuzop Yearstey. With 2 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


In “‘ The Senses of Insects” Forel makes an exhaustive inquiry into the sight, hearing, touch, taste, and possible intellectual powers of insects, and reaches 
important conclusions based upon many original and painstaking experiments upon ants, wasps, and beetles, 





Please write to Messra, METHUEN for their LIST of NEW BOOKS. it is well illustrated. 


METHUEN and CO. 36 Essex Street, London, W.O. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS _ 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. Waller, M.A. , 


Volume I, FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE CYCLES OF ROMANCE. 
“The volume as a whole deserves unstinted admiration.”—KEnglish Historical Review, 


Volume II, THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Vol. II contains chapters on Piers the Plowman, by Professor J. M. Manly; Rolle and Wyclif, by the 

Royal 8vo Rev. J. P. Whitney ; Gower, by G. C. Macaulay; Chaucer, by Professor G. Saintsbury ; Early Scottish 

H Ppekram, 9s _ net Literature, by Professor G. Gregory Smith and P. Giles; Early English Prose, by Miss A. D. Greenwood. 
- c~ 4-2-4 net the Westminster Press, by E. Gordon Duff; Universities and Public Schools to the Time of Colet, by the 
Rev. Dr. T. A. Walker; Song Collections, by Professor F. M. Padelford; Ballads, by Professor F, RB 

Gummere, &c. ; 

“This volume gives a better idea of the scope of this admirable work than even the first did. It is evident 
that the editors intend to throw their net widely.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The second volume impresses one even more than the first with the thoroughness of the scheme of this 
great publishing enterprise.”—Birmingham Post. 

“There is no more thoroughgoing or authoritative account yet written of the growth of English literature 
in the middle ages, and the second volume repeats the impression made by the first that the whole book wil] 
at once take rank as a standard academic text-book of its subject.”—Scotsman. 

A detailed Prospectus, containing the Subscription Terms, will be sent on application. 


GILES AND PHINEAS FLETCHER. Poetical Works. Edited by Frederick §, 


Boas, M.A. In Two Volumes. Volume I 
The present volume contains all the extant poetical works of Giles Fletcher, and those of his brother Phineas, including the 
piscatorial play, Sicelides, which were published before 1635. Two of the poems by Giles Fletcher, au English and a Latin elegy 
Crown 8vo on Henry, Prince of Wales, are here for the first time reproduced since they appeared in 1612, Two of the three known existing 
4s 6d net MSS. of Locustz and the manuscript versions of Sicelides in the Bodleian and the British Museum, have beeu for the first 
time collated. A second volume will contain the poems of Phiueus Fletcher published in or after the year 1633, 





NESTORIUS AND HIS TEACHING. A Fresh Examination of the Evidence. By 
J. F. Bethune-Baker, B.D. With special reference to the newly-recovered Apology of Nestorius (7hs 
Bazaar of Heraclides) 

This work of Nestorius, besides the fresh light which it throws on all the questious in dispute, proves that he lived to the time 


of the Council of Chalcedon and warmly welcomed its doctrinal decisions. 
Mr. Bethune-Baker points out that the controversy has special interest for an age in which the question of the possibility of 


Crown 8vo any real union between Godhead and manhood is attracting attention in fresh forms, and that lis couclusion that Nestorius did 
4s 6d net not hold the doctrine attributed to him, if accepted, must affect the future relations between the Church of Englaud and the 


ancient *‘ Nestorian ’’ Church which still survives in Turkestan, and has been for the last twenty-two years on terms of intimate 
friendship, though not of inter-communion, with the Church of England, through the Mission which was founded by Archbishop 
Benson and has been maintained by his successors. 


SELECT ESSAYS IN ANGLO-AMERICAN LEGAL HISTORY by Various Authors, 


Compiled and Edited by a Committee of the Association of American Law Schools. In Three Volumes, 


Volume I 
A main motive for the present collection was to rescue, from scattered series of periodicals or general treatises on present 
Royal 8vo Jaw, and to assemble in one convenient form, those essays or chapters which are of permaneut value, and would otherwise fail of 
12s net the constant and wide perusal which they deserve. The present volumes may, it is hoped, serve to illumine in outline the legal 


history of the last six ceuturies, aud thus to supplement the great treatise of Sir F. Pollock and Professor Maitlau 1. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. Catalogue of Scientific Papers 1800-1900. Subject- 


Index. Volume I. Pure Mathematics 
The present Volume, dealing with Pure Mathematics, contains 38,748 entries referring to 700 serials, and is the first instalment 
Royal 8vo of the Subject-Index, which will be published in separate Index Volumes for each of the seventeen Sciences of the Schedules of 
Buckram, 21s net the International Catalogues,—viz.: Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Mineralogy 
Half-pigskin, 27s net Geology, Geography, Palaeontology, Biology, Botany, Zoology, Auatomy, Anthropology, Physiology, and Bacteriology, ass 
A Prospectus will be sent on application, 


EXCERPTA CYPRIA. Materials for a History of Cyprus, translated and trans- 
eribed by Claude Delaval Cobham, C.M.G., B.C.L., M.A.Oxon., late Commissioner of Larnaca. With an 
Appendix on the Bibliography of Cyprus 


The papers here collected anid arranged comprise extracts and translations from books treating of Cyprus, travels, histories, 
and others. Some of these are rare, others costly or cumbrous, and most of them are, in Cyprus at least, difficult of access, 


come These Excerpta will give in a single language and in one volume what eighty different writers have left in twelve tongues. To 
each extract is prefixed a brief note, giving a few particulars concerning the book and its writer, and the date of his visit to 
Cyprus. 


A LIFE OF GILBERT BURNET, Bishop of Salisbury. I. Scotland, 1643-1674. 
By T. E. S. Clarke, B.D. II. England, 1674-1715, with Bibliographical Appendices. By H.C. Foxeroft. Editor 
of ‘‘A Supplement to Burnet’s History of His Own Time.” With an Introduction by C. H. Firth, M.A. 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford 


“*So far as the actual facts were concerned, Miss Foxcroft's equipment was likely to be complete, and anything which she did not 
know about Burnet was probably not worth knowing. But it was felt also that more than this was wanted for a satisfactory 
hiography— a comprehensive grasp of the whole course of political history and of religious ani ecclesiastical controversy in the 

Royal 8vo latter half of the seventeenth century, a sense of proportion, a judicial detachment of mind, and a sympathetic appreciation of 
15s net the motives and impulses which swayed a nature at once ardent, generous, egotistical, and intrusive. We find these qualities in 
Miss Foxcroft’s book, as we found them in her life of Halifax; and when we add to them an industry which is Teutonic, and—if 
we may use the term without offence—a masculine literary style, we have said enough to warrant our assurance that her work will 

be not only popular among serious students of the man and his time, but also probably final.”—Athenzum, 


THE CRUSADERS IN THE EAST. A Brief History of the Wars of Islam with the 
Latins in Syria during the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. By W. B. Stevenson, M.A. 


“ An elaborate and most trustworthy piece of sound historical work by a scholar who is familiar with the original sources and 
disdains to use any others, and no student of the fascinating period here treated should neglect Mr. Stevenson's capable survey. 


Dewy Be ee The whole work is a mode! of careful investigation and verification, It is sober history and addressed to those who can 
2 Maps appreciate learned, restrained work.” — Manchester Guardian. 
7s 6d net ‘This book is an excellent piece of workmanship, and will be especially welcome to those who recognise that a knowledge of 


Asiatic history is essential to the true comprehension of that of Europe.""—Spectator. 


THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES OF AESCHYLUS. With Introduction, Critical 


Notes, Commentary, Translation, and a Recension of the Medicean Scholia by T. G. Tucker, Litt.D., 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne 


The present work follows the priuciples adopted in Professor Tucker’s edition of the Choephori. Its object is the 
conscientious interpretation of the Septem asa work of dramatic art anda monument of Greek literature. Of previous editions 
of the Septem the editor has chiefly consulted those of Hermann, Paley, Weil, Wecklein, Verral!, and Sidgwick, and he has 
found profit in Dr. Headlam's pamphlet On Editing Aeschylus as well as in sundry other contributions of Dr. Headlam’s to the 
study of Aeschylus. 
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